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Technique Good 
But Prices Sad 
At TV Auctions 


New York—Critics gave some- 
what less than enthusiastic re- 
view this week to TV auctions 
—a new technique in disposing 
of used industrial equipment. 

The Defense Department tried 
to unload an estimated $2.8 mil- 
lion of surplus material via 
closed circuit television hookups 
to buyers who assembled last 
Wednesday in six different cities. 

Two weeks previously, pur- 
chasing agents and other buyers, 
seated comfortably before video 
screens in Boston and Chicago 
hotels, bid on some $3-million 
worth of used forging equipment 
from General Electric’s Lynn, 
Mass., Riverworks plant. 

Opinion was divided on the 
two experiments. The technique 
functioned well mechanically, but 
resulted in “disappointingly” low 
prices on much of the goods of- 
fered for bid via the electronic 
circuit. 

TelePrompTer Corp., in charge 
of setting up the military’s op- 
eration, trained cameras on 
equipment in Philadelphia, Shel- 
by, Ohio, and Granite City, IIl., 
military depots. Buyers in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, and Columbus, 
Ohio, cried out in bids via two- 
way radio circuits. 

The auction of the General 
Electric equipment marked the 
first time closed circuit television 
had ever been used to sell indus- 
trial equipment. 

Walter Rink, official of Indus- 
trial Plants Corp., the auctioneer- 
ing firm which handled the G.E. 
sale, had mixed emotions about 
video auctions. 

“It caused a minor sensation,” 
said Rink “but in the end, it just 
isn’t worth it. 

“Mechanically, it worked out 
fine,” he explained. “There was 

(Turn to page 34, column 4) 


IRON ORE SUPPLY is one of the biggest imponderables steel producers 


will have to cope with when steel production finally resumes its pace. 


Threat of Spring Ore Shortage 
Looms Large to Steelmakers 


Cleveland—Steelmakers had their fingers crossed this week, 
hoping there is still time to ward off another production threat 
next spring. They’re worried whether iron ore stockpiles can be 


replenished sufficiently to main- 
tain full operations through the 
winter. 

Great Lakes ore boat crews 
went on strike along with mill 
hands last July. And except for 
shipments of South American and 
other foreign ores aboard ves- 
sels not organized by the United 
Steelworkers, producers have 
been unable to bring down winter 
supplies to bridge the usual 
December-March Great Lakes 
freeze. 

Industry spokesmen here and 
in Pittsburgh said last week much 
depends on two big “if’s”—how 
quickly the strike ends and how 
the weather holds up on the 
Great Lakes. 

Oct. 15 seemed to be the 
“peril” point date in the minds 
of the production experts. If 
lake ore boats can get in six 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 
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Higher Now 


Thirteen weeks ago steel industry observers calculated an 
offer somewhere in the 10¢ per hour range might have bought 


a contract settlement. 


The price is much higher now. 


The union is thinking in 


terms of two to three times that figure even without additional 
limitations sought by the companies. 
Back in June, the steel union was proposing wages and other 


benefits in the neighborhood of 15¢ per hour. 


Last week, 


union negotiation scathingly rejected an industry-estimated 15¢ 
offer as totally inadequate, not only money-wise but also because 
of management demands regarding mill work rules and other 


conditions of the proposal. 


It was clear from the start of the steel negotiations that the 
issues involved far transcended the mere question of whether 


a Pittsburgh mill hand rated a 


5¢ or 25¢ wage increase, and 


whether one or the other was inflationary. 
(Turn to page 33, column 1) 


Transportation Studies 
For Ike and Congress 
May Modernize Rates 


Washington—Railroad, truck, 
and water shippers who have 
been accusing government regula- 
tory agencies of strangling their 
freight rate modernization efforts 
may soon win some new power- 
ful support. 

@Top level transportation 
studies being prepared for both 
the White House and Congress 
will show a need for drastic 
changes in rate-making rules. 

@A report scheduled to be 
handed to President Eisenhower 
within the next few weeks is ex- 
pected to be highly critical of 
“archaic” government regulations 
in the transportation industry. 

Sources close to the investi- 
gators are reporting that a special 
Commerce Department inquiry 
for President Eisenhower will 

(Turn to page 33, column 4) 


Germans Claim Invention 
Of Water Soluble Varnish 


Bonn—Two German compa- 
nies, Dr. Kurt Herberts & Co., 
Wuppertal, and Reichhold- 
Chemie AG., Hamburg, have an- 
nounced development of water- 
soluble varnishes. 

The makers say these var- 
nishes are not only cheaper to 
produce than  organic-solvent 
equivalents, but also eliminate 
fire hazards and need for health- 
protection mea:ures in industrial 
applications. 

Other touted advantages in- 
clude ease of recovery of waste 
varnish during spraying; faulty 
coatings can be washed off; 
greater adhesion, even to alumi- 
num; and non-settling pigmen 
which keep varnish ready for ini- 
mediate use after long storage. 


November Layoffs Sure 
As Steel Stock Dwindles 


Many Firms Reach Peril Point; Plan Furloughs 
For Workers and Drastic Cutbacks in Production 


New York—So many firms have reached the peril point in steel 
supplies, November shutdowns are inevitable no matter how soon 
production crews get back into the mills. 


@ Filling individual steel pipelines will be a slow and agonizing 
process, steel buyers told PURCHASING WEEK. Firms with two 
weeks supply remaining, as of this morning, already are preparing 
for additional worker furloughs or complete shutdowns. Whether 
production resumes this week or not makes no difference. 


@ Producers already have warned that once the mills resume 
steel-making, either under Taft-Hartley or some other strike-ending 
impetus, steel won’t be shipped in significant quantities for weeks— 
months in some cases. 


@ Steel buyers are resigned to the fact that “hardship” cases will 
receive little or no preference once steel starts rolling again. “Every- 
body’s a hardship case now,” a sales exetwtive for a large Pittsburgh 
producer groaned. “We'll do the best we can, but output will be 
allocated on the basis of our order book listings.” 

PURCHASING WEEK paged scores of industrial manufacturers last 
week and found purchasing executives working overtime trying to 
get some sort of advance hint of what to expect. Nationwide antici- 
pation of some form of White House strike-ending action had 
buyers on edge, trying to give production chiefs an indication of 
how “high we are” on the shipment list. 

But few admitted any success. And most said they would be 
highly incensed if they learned the mills planned to set up a pre- 
ferred list. 

There was no letup, meanwhile, in steel-stretching activities and 
gray-marketeering. 

The gray market had a busy week in Chicago. Some hefty prem- 
ium sales were reported in Detroit, New York, and elsewhere as 
the supply pinch spread. But even the gray market was not helping 
firms needing certain specialty products, such as A. O. Smith Corp. 

(Turn to page 34, column /) 


Boom-Town Buffalo Is Running Over 
With Steel Shipments from Canada 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A flood of foreign steel poured into Buffalo from 
Canada last week to hungry users in the United States. 

Since the start of the steel strike last July, steel imports through 
Buffalo have more than doubled. 
Hundreds of tons entered from 
Canada by rail and truck during 
the past week. 

It arrived via Canada from 
West Germany, Belgium, and 
France. Shipments of steel made 
in Canada, long a steel importer, 
also were reported rising sharply. 

U. S. customs officials cited 
last Monday’s heavy traffic as an 
example. On that day alone 
trucks carried more than 500 
tons of steel across the Peace 
Bridge from Canada. Before 
noon last Tuesday more than 150 
additional tons had rolled into 
Buffalo, and the pace was ex- 


Strike Roundup 


Strikes hitting purchasing ac- 
tivities on other broad fronts 
shaped up this way. 

| COPPER headed for pos- 

+ sible Taft-Hartley action 
along with steel. Buyers were 
feeling a tighter supply pinch 
as the only major U. S. 
smelter still operating closed 
its door on new orders. 

DOCKS on the East and 

* Gulf Coast should begin 
perking this week under Taft- 
Hartley prodding. But long- 
shore and industry officials 


pected to continue at even a] insist an agreement is far off. 
sharper rate. GLASS CONTAINER 
Since mid-June, more than + users, particularly big 


25,000 tons of foreign steel have 
been imported into Buffalo by 
ship, truck, and rail from Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Holland, and Canada. Products 
involved include bars, plates, re- 
(Turn ot page 34, column 3) 


volume customers, intimate 
they'll begin pressuring pro- 
ducers for a strike settlement 
to avoid a serious shortage. 


In copper, entering the 10th 
week of a strike, contract nego- 
(Turn to page 33, column 1) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year 
METALS Oct 7 Sept 31 Ago 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 
OS Se a Se Se 
cen fo ae Ss 2 
pes, 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 5.975 5.975 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 40.00 38.50 40.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 42.00 42.00 43.50 
sana, pis, 247 247 247 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 238 .238 218 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 326 312 261 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 248 248 22 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 13 123 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb .74 .74 74 
Nickel, electrol dealers, lb 74 14 74 
Tin, Straits, N.Y, lb 1.031 1.028 965 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 12 12 108 
-, e 
° or ulf, bbl 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Fuel oil as or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS Los eles, rack, bbl 2.15 2.15 2.15 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. cars, gal 045 05 .05 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 115 118 115 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 112 112 113 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 086 .086 089 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal 091 091 091 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 88.50 86.50 86.50 
Benzene, petroleum, Houston, gal 31 31 31 
saute ei pees Po moor mgr eR oc 4.80 4.80 4.80 
oconut, oil, inedible, 6, obs 193 193 158 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 293 278 278 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 17 17 167 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 165 165 205 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 10.90 10.90 9.50 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. ee 31 31 31 
Soda ash, 58%, 1 ots, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 
, erude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb .063 065 .08 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlets, lb 255 255 255 
PAPER 
Book, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed arlots, CWT 17.20 
Bond, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, cesta Sake CWT 25.20 as Ale 
Chipbo del. N.Y ’ 25.20 24.20 
pboard, -¥., carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 100.00 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.25 
Gummed sealing tape, Fie 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle 6.30 <e ‘40 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 23.00 
rsencigtd MATERIALS+ 
ement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orl 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob NY. _— - ae ; ts ror 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob'N.Y., mftbm 125.00 125.00 129.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago mftbm 140.00 141.00 129.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm 108.00 108.00 109.00 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 
Cotton, middling, 1”,N x, lb 399 2 362 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 195 195 116 
Rayon twill, 4014”, 92 x 62, N.Y., yd. "25 255 122 
Wool tops, N.Y., Ib. 1.60 1.58 1.44 
oo, page Phe 
cow, t native, packers, Chicago, Ib. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y. Ib 390 as @ 302 


t Source: Petroleum Week 


Vol. 2, No. 41 


t Source: Engineering News-Record 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 
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Price Perspective 


Commodity Prices Ride the Seesaw 


Gyrating sensitive commodity markets are beginning to feel the effects of current 
labor unrest. 

Industrial work stoppages, dock strikes, Taft-Hartley injunctions, management- 
union talks—all these only serve to give an added jostling to already volatile 
raw material tags. 

Labor uncertainties have put quotations of many commodities—like rubber 
and copper—on a price seesaw. When labor talks turn optimistic, prices ease. 
When talks bog down, prices tend to soar. 

What’s to do? First you'll have to become resigned to this uneasiness in spot 
markets—until new labor agreements are actually signed. 

It means you'll have to play it by ear—keeping one basic point in mind: Produc- 
tive capacity for most items is more than ample. This could result in some price 
breaks once labor peace is assured. 


Copper provides the perfect example of how current labor problems plague a 
vital raw material. 

Last week there was increasing evidence that red metal tags might be heading 
for a giddy short-term price ride. 

Strike news from Chile—plus the announcement by a major U. S. custom 
smelter that it had stopped taking orders—jolted the market. 

These new developments complicate the already tight supply situation caused 
by U. S. copper strikes. Such stoppages have so far cut off some 120,000 tons of 
copper and sharply reduced producer’s refined stocks. 

An additional firming factor is the completion of the British 30,000-ton stock 
pile reduction program initiated last February. 

But even with all this bullish news, experts are doubtful whether a price boom 
can be maintained indefinitely. For all the current “plus signs” could easily dis- 
appear if the labor situation suddenly eased. 


That’s why it’s important to separate out the natural market forces from those 
stemming out of labor unrest. 

Rubber provides a good example where both factors are operating. 
chart above) they’ve gone up less than 2% since labor troubles began in early July. 

On the labor front—a 5¢ a lb. jump followed the dock strike. Subsequent 
Taft-Hartley action brought it right down again. 

But that still leaves it 10¢ a lb. above “58—for good market reasons. 

The fact is that natural rubber consumption is outpacing production. According 
to the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1959 world usage will hit 2.1 million tons. With 
production somewhat lower, stocks have been dwindling. 

But again a note of caution must be struck. U. S. and Britain plan to whittle 
stockpiles—plus prospects for increased Malayan production—could mean declines 
over the longer pull. 

& e * 


Thus again and again, we come up with the same picture: A spector of increased 
supplies hanging over commodity markets. 

It’s an underlying werld-wide force, pervading practically every raw material 
area today. 

More important: This factor is the basic reason why commodity averages 
haven’t gone up more than they have. According to P. W.’s barometer (see 
chart above) they’ve gone up less than 2% since labor troubles began in early July. 

Heavy supplies, for example, have made for recent dips in fuels, cotton, hides, 
tallow, and wool tops. 

These have helped offset labor-induced rises in other areas—and, in a way, 
guarantee against any runaway inflation. 
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New York—AMilitary purchas- 
ing will lead the electronic indus- 
try to another new high in 1959. 
Add healthier industrial buying, 
and PURCHASING WEEK sees total 
factory sales for 1959 reaching 
$9 billion. That’s a sharp 14% 
rise over last year’s $7.9 billion 
figure. 

Prices, however, should keep 
close to current levels. Compe- 
tition, both domestic and foreign, 
will see to that. 

In fact, heavy buying by do- 
mestic firms of Japanese compo- 
nents may lower the price of 
some items, especially transistors. 


Biggest Gain for Military 


Military shipments will con- 
tinue to rack up the biggest gains. 
Where, in 1954, non-military ap- 
plications led the pack, the pic- 
ture today is reversed. As the 
chart at right shows, military 
shipments have been running 
ahead of civilian sales for two 
years now. 

Today Uncle Sam takes over 
53% of electronic production. 
The big reason for this is the 
switch from aircraft to missiles 
in line with new defense and 
space developments. 


The electronic portion of 
missile dollars is much _ larger 
than in aircraft. And it’s in- 


creasing with every new missile 
innovation. 

This is evidenced strikingly by 
one expert who sees military 
electronic sales soaring by 42% 
in the period 1959 to 1964. Since, 
over the same span, he projects 
a negligible increase for com- 
bined aircraft and missile ex- 
penditures, it means a bigger and 
bigger share of defense dollars 
will be going to electronics. 

The Electronic Industries As- 
sociation (E. I. A.) is even more 
optimistic. It forecasts a 69% 
increase in defense electronics 
consumption from 1959-1964 as 
space vehicles, communication 
systems, and development proj- 
ects become more prominent in 
the military mix. 

Just about every sector of the 
industry will share in the 1959 
expansion. 


Consumer Revival 


Electronic consumer products 
which slipped in 1958 should re- 
vive. According to E. I. A., TV 
sales for the first eight months of 
this year are running about 10% 
above the comparable period for 
last year. Radio and _ phono- 
graph sales are up too. 

For 1960, however, the picture 
looks a little clouded with resi- 
dential housing starts expected to 
decline about 11% from 1959. 


Automation Shows Head 


In the industrial products area 
electronics have made _ sharp 
gains. The automation trend is 
the big impetus. 

Computer and data processing 
equipment sales continue to 
climb. There’s some talk that this 
group, now in the $300 million 
annual bracket, will be a billion 
dollar business by 1961. 

Electronics, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, predicts that test-in- 
strument sales will jump 25% in 
1959 to $300 million, while spe- 
cial-purpose tubes should go 
15% above its $224-million 
1958 figure. 

How much transistors will in- 
crease, after the remarkable 
62% surge in 1958, is hard to 
say. Foreign competition and 
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competing innovations — like 
more efficient tubes—will plague 
domestic producers. 

But the industry has created 
its Own mass market. Lower 
prices and new uses should result 
in gains surpassing even last 
year’s. Some analysts predict a 
consumption increase of at least 
75%. 

Price competition in estab- 
lished lines is part of the rising 
sales picture for the electronics 
industry. Imports from England 
and Japan contribute to the 
down-pricing pressure. 

But some firms cannot cut 


Military Buying Boosts Electronics to New High 


costs as much as they must cut 
prices. Result: Some firms re- 
port their profit margins are 
starting to narrow—even though 
aggregate profits are up. 

Increased military costs con- 
trol also will trim the fat off the 
profits of some electronic con- 
tractors. 

Another factor affecting costs, 
prices and profits is the tre- 
mendous rate of obsolescence. 
On the one hand, it opens up new 
markets. But many businesses re- 
port that stepped-up outlays for 
research, development, and mar- 
keting tend to offset the gain. 


Peels of $ 
Electronic Factory Shipments 
or Non-Military 1954-99 Purchasing Week 


BB Military 


estimates Ts 
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ANOTHER GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR FOLLOWS THROUGH! 


Extends slurry-line life by 24 times 


A Goodyear Distributor and a G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — are quite a team. When they get 
together, tough problems fade — fast. 


Take the trouble with the coal-dust slurry line at this 
Pennsylvania coal-cleaning plant. Even the heaviest 
steel pipe was quickly eaten through. In fact, 71 days 
was the longest service. Then there’d be another shut- 
down — another expensive replacement. 


But that was before the Goodyear Distributor-G.T.M. 
team took over. Their suggestion: a special abrasion- 
fighting hose, engineered for just such operations. 
Result: that hose has done the job for more than 


4 years at last report—has outperformed the heavy 
pipe 24 times over. 

And that’s typical. Time after time — in plant after 
plant — the Goodyear team has proved that years of 
trouble-free service is only a matter of the right 
recommendation of the right industrial product. 


So next time you have a profit-eating situation like 
this, check it with your Goodyear Distributor and his 
G.T.M. You’ll find them listed under “Rubber Prod- 
ucts” or “Rubber Goods” in the Yellow Pages. Or you 
can write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Washington 
Perspective 


Che Commerce Department finishes up this week on its latest 
urvey of manufacturers’ expectations on inventory buying and 
sales. 

It will give a better line on fourth quarter business prospects. 
inventory purchases is one of the keys to the business outlook. 

A falloff in inventory buying during the summer was one of 
the big reasons that the economy failed to expand over-all. Latest 
estimates show that Gross National Product for the third quarter 
remained at the $484.5 billion rate set in spring. 

A good part of the inventory dropoff was accounted for by the 
steel strike and a heavy selloff of 1959 model autos in the hands 
of dealers. But there also was a noticeable slowdown in inven- 
tory accumulation in other lines as well. 

A big question now is whether inventory buying will get back 
to the record levels set during the spring quarter. Commerce 
Department hopes to have a better guide with the new survey. 

. * . 

That’s been the pattern this year. Latest factor adding pres- 
sure on prices is the rush to consumer credit. 

Consumers are on another credit buying bender, creating fresh 
demands for such things as autos, appliances, clothing, and other 
durables and soft goods. 

Consumers took on additional debt at the rate of half a bil- 
lion (seasonally adjusted) a month for July and August, the last 
two months on which data are available. 

That’s impressive. In dollar terms, it just about matches the 
increase in installment debt set during the record credit buying 
spree that started in 1955. Percentagewise, the increase is less. 

Federal money experts look for credit to keep expanding at 
this amount for another year or so. This will keep the inflationary 
pressure on during that time. 

Look back to 1955 to understand the impact credit can have 
on general price levels. A rush to credit at that time created the 
spark that touched off a rapid expansion in sales, added further 
inflationary pressures. When this force spent itself, the economy 
collapsed into the 1957-58 recession with a harder jolt than 
might otherwise have been the case. 

The Federal Reserve Board, chief agency for fighting inflation 
and keeping the economy on a more steady course, is determined 
to avoid the excesses of that period. 

The board has no desire to seek credit controls, preferring 
instead to rely on traditional monetary policies. 

But the board has to be careful. Too much money can feed an 
inflationary boom, but too little could hold back necessary expan- 
sion of the economy, even bring on a recession. 

An encouraging sign is that credit is behaving differently this 
time. It’s merely keeping pace with the business upturn, accom- 
panying it instead of being the driving force behind expansion. 

e 2 + 

The U. S, Supreme Court opens a new term with a crowded 
docket. Between now and next June, the court will rule on hun- 
dreds of cases important to business generally. 

Several antitrust cases are either already accepted for decision 
or sure to wind up before the court. The F.T.C. is appealing one 
Robinson-Patman Act case it lost against Anheuser-Busch, which 
could restrict the commission’s prosecution of geographic price 
discrimination. 

The Justice Department also is certain to ask for review of the 
ruling last week that allows Du Pont to retain its big stock hold- 
ings in General Motors. 

Labor cases will occupy much of the court’s attention. It will 
make an early decision on whether to consider Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa’s attempt to upset the broad poweis granted to the 
board of monitors to clean up the union by a lower court. 


Fed Wolks An 
Uneasy Tightrope 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 365 362* 1,933 
Autos, units 103,527 91,341* 34,464 
Trucks, units 21,774 22,781* 14,313 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,618 7,722 7,507 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,635 12,155 12,276 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,825 6,333 6,709 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,544 28,078 26,563 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 78.5 79.5 81.3 
Container board, tons 175,433 162,275 164,294 
Boxboard, tons 155,968 173,971 147,335 
Paper operating rate, % 95.9 98.2* 92.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 260,279 261,028 262,129 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,282 1,297 1,483 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,234 12,878 12,111 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 241.5 408.4 353.1 


*revised 
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New York — Inventory ac- 
cumulation may be it more 
costly than anticipa in the 
next few months. Rex: 1: Short- 
term business loans-—the kind 
used to finance indi | pur- 
chases—still are goin : 

Most experts ag there’s 
little hope of lower s until 
early next year. More. er, con- 
gressional refusal to 1.\s¢ inter- 


est rates on U. S. bonds could 


complicate the situ:' n even 
more. 

Actually, the risin. interest 
curve is not somethin. that has 


cropped up suddenly. It’s been 
in the making now for about a 


year. The chart above shows 
how the cost of average business 
loans has risen sharply after 


1958’s brief respite. 

Also, the reasons behind the 
rise aren’t too hard to find. 
Higher interest rates have their 
roots in a series of factors—first 
and most important is Uncle 
Sam—who has had to finance a 
record peace time budget deficit. 
State and local governments have 
been adding to the squeeze as 
they require additional money to 
finance roads, schools, and other 
public works. 


Industry Demands Significant 


Industry demands also are 
playing a significant role in the 
growing credit tightness. The big 
early 1959 inventory buildup and 
the need for increased working 
capital to finance new capital 
equipment needs have combined 
to put additional pressure on the 
demand for funds. 

Finally consumers and home 
builders also are playing a role. 
The record building rate, plus the 
new surge in consumer borrow- 
ing are both adding to the al- 
ready-existing pinch. 

The latest installment credit 
figures (August) emphasize the 
consumer role. They show a sea- 
sonally adjusted rise of $% bil- 
lion in one month. That’s big by 
any standard. 

With all these groups bidding 
for available funds, it’s no won- 
der that the demand for money 


Short-Term Interest Rates Still Rising 
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has outrun supply—thereby 
pushing up interest rates. 

It’s at this point that the con- 
troversial bond rate ceiling comes 
into the picture. 

The rise in interest rates has 
put present yields on Treasury 
bonds substantially above the sta- 
tutary interest rate ceiling of 
4% 7% on marketable bonds of 5 
years or more. 

This means that to sell new 
long-term issues now, the Treas- 
ury would have to raise the 
44%4% to the higher prevailing 
money rate levels. 

But Congress, so far, has re- 
fused to go along. Result: The 
Treasury has to finance its needs 
by sale of short-term securities. 

This short-term financing, in 
turn, gives an added upward push 
to short-term demand for funds, 
and hence short-term interest 
rates. And this is the rate that 
directly affects you in your pur- 
chasing operations. 

It is important to keep your 
eye on this smoldering interest 
ceiling controversy. How it’s de- 
cided in the next Congress can 
affect your financing activities in 
1960. 

Proponents of the scheme to 
raise the 4% % ceiling claim such 
action would: 


@Shift some of the upward 
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pressure currently felt by short- 
term yields and interest rates. 


@ Ease the difficult financing 
problem of the Treasury that 
over the next year must refund 
over $36 billion in maturing 
issues. 


@Slow down the increase in 
money supply. They point out 
that when the government floats 
a short-term issue. it’s primarily 
gobbled up by the banks. 


These institutions pay for the 
issue by creating deposits for the 
Treasury. Then as Uncle Sam 
spends, the deposits flow into the 
accounts of individuals and cor- 
porations. 

Not all are agreed ‘hat raising 
the ceiling is the only alterna- 
tive. Many lawmakers feel that 
the answer lies in increased Fed- 
eral Reserve Board purchases of 
government bonds. They claim 
this would support the bond mar- 
ket, stabilize interest rates, and 
facilitate management of the na- 
tional debt. 

You can expect to hear a lot 
more about this controversy in 
the coming months—as money 
remains tight and as government 
Officials explore various ways of 
getting American fiscal policies 
back on the right track. 


(Continued from page 1) 
good weeks between then and De- 
cember, steel men appeared rea- 
sonably confident they will be 
able to ship in enough iron ore 
to squeak through the winter. 

With good weather, ore boats 
could bring down as estimated 
13 million tons plus in that time 
—more if ore freezing and ice do 
not stop them earlier. Added to 
stocks already on hand and im- 
ported supplies piled at lake 
docks and port storage yards at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, this 
would be enough to last until 
April thaws on Lake Superior. 

Republic Steel President 
Thomas F. Patton expressed it 
this way: “If we are able to get 
into operation by Oct. 15, we 
may—by Herculean efforts—be 
able to get enough iron ore down 
to get us through the winter.” 

At Chicago, producers ex- 
pressed similar caution. For ex- 
ample, Inland Steel, like most 
other producers, had about a 
four month’s supply on hand 
when the strike began. 

We're getting close to the 
point where it becomes doubtful 


whether we can bring enough ore 
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down by water to maintain full 
operations until the opening of 
1960 navigation,” Vice Chair- 
man Philip D. Block Jr., told 
PURCHASING WEEK. Block, for- 
merly Inland’s raw materials di- 
rector, said the company will do 
everything possible to move ore 
by rail from ranges in Michigan 
and Minnesota.” 

But ore freezes like granite in 
the Great Lakes winter. Plants 
generally are not equipped to un- 
load frozen ore from either boats 
or rail cars. It also is consider- 
ably more costly to move ore by 
rail than by boat. That’s why 
companies speed their ore boats 
back and forth during the regu- 
lar shipping season, storing for 
winter use one of every three tons 
brought down by boat. 

One 100-car rail train of 60- 
ton cars can bring in only about 
one-half the tonnage of a typical 
lake boat. And with transit time 
about the same via rail or boat 
under any circumstances, there 
is simply not enough rail equip- 
ment available to do the job. 

The present situation is this: 
The American Iron Ore Associa- 


Threat of Ore Shortage Worries Steelmakers 


perior iron during September 
were only 85,172 tons compared 
with 8.3 million tons in Septem- 
ber 1958 (a bad year) and 12 
million tons in September 1957. 
Cumulative iron ore shipments 
down the. lakes in U. S. and 
Canadian vessels to Oct. 1 were 
37.1 million tons compared with 
39.7 million tons during the first 
nine months of 1958 and 69.5 
million tons in 1957. Other rec- 
ords for late in the season ship- 
ments include 9 million tons 
shipped in November 1956 and 
1.5 million tons shipped in De- 
cember 1956. 

Meanwhile, dockside storage 
areas around the lakes and on 
the East Coast have become 
jammed. An example: The Erie 
Railroad ore storage yard in 
North Randall, Ohio, has 650,- 
000 tons, the absolute limit. 

It is pointed out that som: 
Eastern mills have some domestic 
sources in Pennsylvania for 
winter-long shipments, but these 
supplies are a mere pittance. Im- 
ports of foreign ores via the East 
Coast can continue, and probably 
will—provided another long- 


tion reports loadings of Lake Su- 


shoremen’s strike doesn’t hit. 
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Wire tool holster cost $2.34 
less than tubular unit. 


Wire motor mount-guard cut 
vibration, saved over $7 each. 


Wire cleaner paddle cost 70% 
lessthan cast unit. 


Fan mount and protective cage de- 
signed and produced for Buffalo 
Forge Co., Buffalo, New York. 


Imaginative design with wire and wire/strip 
components improves the quality, efficiency and appearance 


of finished products—with substantial economies. 


Consult Titchener on your design and redesign problems. 
Take advantage of our complete production facilities for 
fabrication o! wire forms, welded wire and strip assemblies, 
light stampings and staples. Send now for the Titchener 
Wire/Strip Value Analysis Design Package. 


AY 
4 


E.H.TiITCHENER & COMPANY \ 7 


69 CLINTON STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Washington — Complaints 
about price-cutting imports keep 
cropping up to plague the Admin- 
istration, as more and more for- 
eign products successfully invade 
the U.S. market. 

Latest complainer: the pro- 
ducers of transistors, those fabu- 
lous replacements for the vacuum 
tube in all kinds of industrial and 
consumer electronic gear. 

The electronics industries asso- 
ciation recently asked the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to investigate the steadily ex- 
panding Japanese sales of tran- 
sistors to determine whether or 
not they threaten U.S. security. 


Entertainment Type for 80¢ 


The E.LA. says that a Japa- 
nese “entertainment type” tran- 
sistor can be bought for 80¢ or 
less, as contrasted to an average 
price of $1.35 for a comparable 
U.S. product. Figures submitted 
show that Japanese imports rose 


Government Steps Up 
Statistical Reporting 
As an Aid to Business 

Washington—The government 


is expanding its economic and 
statistical reporting during the 
current fiscal year to give busi- 
ness a better over-all picture of 
current operations. Included are 
funds to develop further the 
Commerce Department’s quar- 
terly inventory purchases and 
sales anticipations for industry. 

The Administration has budg- 
eted more than $39 million for 
statistical reporting this year. Of 
this, $1.6 million goes for de- 
velopment and introduction of 
new business statistical programs. 


The Lion’s Share for Prices 


_The lion’s share of the funds 
will go into monthly reporting on 
prices, production-distribution 
and labor statistics. 

One of the most important 
programs calls for $230,000 to 
be spent toward the overhaul of 
the Consumer Price Index that 
will produce a more precise read- 
ing of inflationary trends. 

_ In the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, a start will be made to- 
ward long-needed revisions of the 
important productivity statistics. 
In the manufacturing sector, esti- 
mates of the real output will be 
made for 10 major industrial sec- 
tors. A total of $150,000 is set 
aside for this and development 
work on the _ inventory-sales 
anticipations surveys. 


Production Resumes 
At Checker Motors 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
production has resumed 
Checker Motors where some 450 
members of the Allied Industrial 
Workers Union were on strike 
for 100 days. 

The taxicab manufacturer had 
begun producing a new line of 
cars for consumers when the 
strike hit. With return to work, 
Checker now will begin securing 
dealers to handle its 1960 entry 
in the big-car market. 

The new agreement calls for 
cost of living adjustments, im- 
proved pension and insurance 
benefits, $1 added holiday pay, 
and 10¢ an hour increases for 
skilled workers during the con- 


Full-scale 
at 


from 560,000 in 1956 to 26,- 
736,000 in 1958; U. S. produc- 
tion rose from 12,840,000 in 
1956 to 47,051,000 in 1958. 
The trade association noted press 
reports that the Japanese this 
year expect to double their 1958 
sales of transistors to U. S. firms. 
Next step is for O.C.D.M. to set 
a deadline for submission of evi- 
dence, etc., on the issue from all 
interested parties. 

O.C.D.M. also ruled against 
the domestic fluorspar industry, 
which for years has been trying 
to get protection from imports. 


The agency ruled 
are not threatenin; 
curity, since high 
spar from Mexico 
would be available i 
emergency. 

Another deadline 
tection Case comes u 
On Oct. 15, the he 
manufacturing indu 
mit its documentation 
ports of foreign st 
An earlier de 
0.C.D.M. on hydr 
went against the d 
panies. 


Cheaper Foreign Goods Irk U.S. Producers 
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General Electric Co.s 
Will Cut Prices 5% on Power Transformers 


Schenectady, N. Y.—General 
Electric Co. has unveiled a new 
program in the design and manu- 
facture of power transformers 
that will reduce prices an average 
of 5% for the entire line—with 
savings ranging up to 20% on 
larger models. 

The new program, called “pre- 
ferred design,” applies to huge 
power transformers rated up to 
250,000 kva., which are used by 
utilities for raising or lowering 
the voltage of a power system. 

Basically, “preferred design” 


New Design Program 


cuts costs by manufacturing 
transformers which have a uni- 
form exterior design. This de- 
parture from the old job-shop 
method of custom building trans- 
formers permits mechanized pro- 
duction-line techniques which 
will permit manufacturing econo- 
mies enabling price reductions. 

Production uniformity lets 
G.E. use 705 computer in design 
work to automate much of the 
routine overhead. Calculations 
requiring hundreds of man-hours 
can be done in minutes. 


NOW THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF RECORDING CHARTS 
HAVE INTEGRATED THEIR 
SKILLS, OAPACITIES AND EFFICIENCIES 
TO BRING YOU... 


a 


Here are charts that you can rely on! 

You can count on precision, developed during 

50 years of specialization in chart printing 

by Staebler & Baker Inc. and Technical Charts Inc. 
You can count on service, developed during 

the 20 years Technical Sales Corporation 

has been their exclusive distributor. 

Two and a half years ago the three companies 
combined with two others to form 

Graphic Controls Corporation. Today this integration 
is complete, bringing a new approach 

to your recording chart needs. 


iG oe» THE NEW SYMBOL OF PRECISION... THE NEW NAME 
FOR SERVICE...BRINGS YOU... 


tract’s second year. 
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RECORDING 
CHARTS 
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ADVANCED TECHNIQUES OF 
CHART DESIGN, PLATEMAKING 
AND PRINTING — GC Chart 
research has developed a years- 
ahead methodology that assures 
accuracy you can depend on and 
efficiency that saves you money. 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


FASTER, MORE EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—GC’s centralized, 
electronic order processing and 
production control system expe- 
dites every order, insures prompt 
delivery —. and can anticipate your 
future needs. 


COMPLETE, ONE-SOURCE 
SERVICE—write one order — 


and pay one invoice — for all your 
chart requirements. Bulk your an- 
nual needs into one order and get 
periodic shipment plus savings 
from quantity prices. 


SPECIAL CHARTS — And, for 
special requirements, GC Chart 
specialists can help you design the 
chart you need. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
TECHNICAL SALES CORPORATION 


16599 Meyers Road 


Detroit 35, Michigan 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


To learn more about the meaning of this 


precision this 


copy of “The Graphic 


new symbo 


new name for service send for 


Contro/s Story 
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All Signs Point to Soaring Air Freight Industry O.C.D.M. Rules Against Tariff Relief for Cobalt; 

— : Kea Domestic Tungsten Producers Await Decision 
Flying Tigers Plan Rate Cuts; American Airlines Gets pong ted Officials Washington—The Office of|cobalt consumers $4 million a 
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SPECIALTY CONVERTING PAPERS 


New York—New rates, new 
planes, and a new military atti- 
tude toward commercial airlines 
this week spotlighted the ex- 
panding future of the air trans- 
port industry. 

©@ The Flying Tiger Line pro- 
posed to reduce air freight rates 
by 30-40% to boost traffic with- 
in the next five years to a level 
seven to 10 times above 1959. 


® American Airlines took de- 
livery on the first of 10 DC-7’s 
which had been converted into 
DC-7F airfreighters at a total 
cost of $4,250,000. 

@ The Air Force said it would 
cut Operations of its Military Air 
Transport Service “modestly.” 
M.A.T.S. had been blasted by 
commercial airlines as an unfair 
and uneconomical competitor. 

Discussing his rate-reduction 
program, Robert W. Prescott, 
president of Flying Tiger, largest 
all-freight air system, declared: 

“We are now ready for the 
major break-through which will 
put the airfreighter of the 1960’s 
into direct competition with 
truck and rail transportation.” 

Describing a $51-million fleet 
of turbo-prop airfreighters on 
which the airline will receive de- 
livery in 1961, he said operating 
economies in fuel, engine weight, 
reduced maintenance and fixed 
costs, and increased speed and 
freight capacity would produce 
an average rate of 13-14¢ against 
today’s 18¢. 

Prescott said the line now is 
pushing a three-stage freight re- 
search program expected to pro- 


We make dozens of different specialty 
converting grades, including: 


Flame Resistant 
Brown Imperial 


duce the rate structure to fit the Crepe for laminating 

new fleet of airfreighter. The Hysorb 

new rates, he said, would be be- Neutral Papers 

low the minimum rate level es- Hospital Backing 

tablished by the Civil Aeronau- Die Wipe 

tics Board for cargo shipments. Wet and weiss 
American Airlines said it will ot and Dey Wane 

Durocrepe for masking 


have five of its big new DC-7F 
airfreighters in service on trans- 
continental as well as inter-city 
routes by the year’s end. All 10 
converted passenger liners will be 
delivered and in service by next 
August. 

The DC-7F provides Ameri- 
can with the fastest all-cargo 
airplane in commercial use. The 
aircraft first will supplement 
DC-6A airfreighter schedules be- 
tween Newark, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Dallas. Its routes eventually 
will be extended to include New 
York, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Dallas, Boston, and 
Hartford. 

Following American’s lead, 


Milwaukee P.A.’s Plan 
Autumn Products Show 


Our unique York Haven mill “custom-tailors” 
specialty converting papers to your order! 


Milwaukee—More than 200 
firms have reserved space in, the 
8th triennial products show to 
be sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Association of Purchasing Agents 


in the Milwaukee Auditorium sives. You name it—they most likely make it. 


Nov. 10-12. 

The association expects about 
15,000 visitors from a 12-state 
area surrounding Milwaukee. Ad- 
mission will be by ticket only. 
In addition to purchasing men 
the show will attract engineers 
and methods staff managers, re- 
search people, fiscal manage- 
ment men, and traffic managers. 
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a your problems on specialty converting 
papers to us. Our skilled papermakers, many 
belonging to third and fourth generation families 
working in the mill, know how to make dozens of 
different specialty converting papers. 

Variety ? These craftsmen thrive on it! They can 
switch from making paper for the linoleum industry 
for example, to special paper for wrapping explo- 


Our York Haven mill specializes in “custom- 
tailored” orders. When necessary, our York Haven 
machines can make as little as 5 tons of a given 
type of paper. 

Special pulps are available. Send us your specifi- 
cations. Let us quote on your next specialty con- 
verting paper order. 


Southern Kraft Division i N TER he ATIONA L PA PE R New York 17, N. Y. 
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lf Eastern Rails 


Washington—Industrial coal buyers can look forward to selective 
rate cuts on coal shipments should the Eastern railroads win a major 
battle before the LC.C. this week. 

Involved is the 50¢ per ton rate reduction obtained by 11 private 
utilities on the East Coast early this year after the utilities threatened 
to switch to residual oil for “economic reasons.” Fuel oil dealers, 
charging the reduction is unfair and discriminatory, want it sus- 


pended. 


A top official for one of the Eastern railroads told PURCHASING 
WEEK that if the commission approved the reduced coal rates 
“we'll go ahead and offer reductions to industrial coal users on a 


similar basis.” 


Coal Buyers to Get Break on Rates 


Win I.C.C. Okay 


- 


Major opposition at the I.C.C. hearings, (Oct. 14-15.) is expected 


to come from the Empire State 
representing major East Coast 


Petroleum Association, a group Coal shipped to industrial buyers soon may be arriving at reduced rates. 


fuel oil dealers. The railroads 
feel confident, however, that the 
commission will agree that the 
50¢ per ton cut granted by them 
is fully justified. 


Differing Rate Changes 


Eastern carriers offered the 
utilities the “rate deal” after care- 
fully studying the tonnage used 
by each of the companies. Each 
agreement differed, therefore, as 
to what percent of tonnage would 
be affected by the reduction in 
transportation rates. 

For instance, for Consolidated 
Edison the 50¢ reduction affects 
only tonnage in excess of 3 mil- 
lion, whereas for the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Co., the reduc- 
tion affects that in excess of 800,- 
000 tons. 

Railroad sources admit that 
without the reduction, 8 million 
tons of coal shipments would 
have been lost to the rails—up- 
wards of $40 million in rail 
revenue. 


Industry Wants Same 


Industrial coal users have been 
seeking similar reductions from 
the rails since the deal was made 
with the utilities. 

“There has been some feeling 
that industrial coal users have 
been discriminated against,” said 
Gregory Gould, president of fuel 
and power consultants, Fuel 
Engineering Co., New York. 

“Railroads and coal producers 
appear to be short sighted in not 
having developed a plan that 
would make it possible to secure 
freight reductions for a larger 
group of industrial users and 
their markets,” he said. 


Same Economic Pressures 


A spokesman for the Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., a large industrial 
coal user, took the same position. 
“There is no reason why private 
utilities should get a reduction 
and not industrial users,” the 
spokesman said. 

Gould also noted that “the in- 
dustrial market is subjected to 
the same economic pressures as 
is the utility market. This should 
be kept in mind by railroads and 
coal producers, especially since 
the industrial coal market is vul- 
nerable and fair game for com- 
petitive fuels.” 

__ Evidence, however, that the 
Eastern railroads are now will- 
ing to offer selective rate cuts on 
coal shipments to industrial users 
will apparently check the grow- 
ing unrest among industrial firms 
over the rail-utility transportation 
rate deal. 

“Should the railroads get their 
approval and then not keep their 
word, however,” said one indus- 
trial coal user, “they can expect 
another battle on their hands. 
Rate discrimination is nothing to 


Here are the most dramatic new 
lamps this year—and every one 
came first from General Electric! 


4 NEW G-E FLUORESCENT TYPES 
(1) Multiple Power Groove, most powerful fluores- 
cent you can buy, saves up to 40¢ a square foot 
initial investment over other fluorescents. (2) The 
F-40, for universal use, costs 5¢ less . . . and delivers 
6% more light than previous 40-watt G-E Rapid Start 
Lamps. Operates in starter-type circuits, too. (3) 
PREMIUM 33, first 40-watter ever to exceed 3,000 
lumens (3,250 in white), also operates in either type 
of circuit. (4) The T10 is the first fluorescent lamp 
ever designed for outdoor use. Rated at 13,000 
lumens and designed for enclosed single lamp fixtures 
it stays brighter even in cold, windy weather. The 
T10J (shown at right) is a T10 lamp fitted with a glass 
jacket and is made for exposed lamp installations. 


2 NEW G-E BONUS LINE FILAMENT 
LAMPS —(1) New smaller 100-watt bulb... small 
as a 60 watt, but delivers more initial light than two 
60’s. More light than any previous 100-watt bulb. 
How? With the General Electric “‘stand-up”’ filament 
that delivers more light. (2) New G-E RB-S2 Reflector 
Lamp has special “bulge” shape to distribute heat, 
permits economy of regular glass construction; silver 
reflector instead of aluminum; the first thousand- 
watt reflector lamp with the “stand-up” filament . . . 
puts 20-30% more light on work area. 


take sitting down.” 
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In fluorescent...filament...and mercury... 


Your best bargains in light are 
General Electric Lamps 
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Smelters Yell for Embargo on Scrap 


Washington — Aluminum 
smelter operators have appealed 
to the Commerce Department to 
slap an embargo on all exports of 
aluminum scrap, claiming a 
shortage of the material. 

The department will hand 
down a ruling on the plea. How- 
ever, there appears little likeli- 
hood that the smelters will get 
their way. 

Commerce officials dispute the 
smelters’ claim that there is only 
a 20-day supply on hand, con- 
tending that there is really a 
30-45-day supply on hand. Offi- 
cials agree with the smelters that 


there are factors making for a 
potential shortage at some time 
in the future. But they point out 
that present law requires a short- 
age in being at the time of re- 
stricting exports. 

Aluminum scrap dealers and 
exporters are vigorously fighting 
the smelters’ appeal. 


Bliss Acquires Plant Site 


Orange, Calif. — Bliss & 
Laughlin, Inc., producer of cold 
finished carbon and alloy steel 
bars, has acquired property near 
here as site for a $3-million plant. 


Harvey Now Extruding 
Zirconium Alloy Tubing 


Torrance, Calif.— Harvey Alu- 
minum has announced it now is 


producing successfully Zircaloy- 
2 alloy tubing in 511» -ft. sections 
the longest Zirconium extru- 


sion ever made. 
Corrosion-resistan' Zircaloy-2 
tubing is used in nuclear power 
reactors because of its low- 
absorption cross section for the 
slow thermal neutrons necessary 
to sustain a chain reaction. 
Extruded on an 8,000-ton 
hydraulic press, the new billet 
has a 3.58 O.D., a .360 wall, and 
weighs more than 500 lbs. 


Missouri Official Finds the Secret 
Of Low-Cost Fleet Car Purchasing 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Close vendor cooperation combined with 
a carefully worked out cost formula is the key to Missouri’s suc- 
cessful fleet car purchasing program. 

H. H. Schaperkotter, head of the State Division of Motor Equip- 
ment, said the fruits of three years of labor on the program can best 
be seen in the state’s fleet of highway patrol cars. 

“Our present formula for acquiring new police cars and dis- 
posing of used ones,” he explained, “gives us the lowest mileage 
cost of any fleet in the country—less than 5¢ a mile.” The secret 
of this low cost formula, Schaperkotter added, is the condition of 
the trade-ins, “a factor which kills economy for most governmental 
fleets of cars.” 

He said Missouri highway patrol cars, all of which are Dodges, 
are shipped directly from the factory where they have received their 
first check. After delivery to 


FIRST COMPLETE LINE OF 400-WATT 
BONUS LINE MERCURY LAMPS — Bonus Line 
Mercury Lamps give you more light for the electricity, and 
like other General Electric Mercury Lamps, at any given time 


NOW—MORE ECONOMICAL FLOOD- 
LIGHTING IN COLOR — Dramatic new 100- 
watt G-E color PAR Lamps for display or decoration, 
available in red, yellow, blue, green, pink and blue- 
white. Newly developed silicon coating lets more light 
through—positively won’t crack in rain or snow. 


FREE FROM G.E.—Right now... today 
you can get a startling new 20-page pic- 
ture paper packed with factual informa- 
tion on lamps and lighting that can save 
you big money. Write for your free copy 
today. Just send your name, company, 
address, to General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Dept. C-933, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Be sure to ask for ‘‘FACTS OF 


LIGHT”. 
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G-E PAR Lamp (6 Colors) 


Se Raa: m| 


in their life, will outperform any other brand the same age. 
What’s more, they’re built to last as long or longer than any 
other. Bonus construction eliminates arc tube blackening. 
Choose from six G-E Bonus Line 400-watt Mercury Lamps. 


. 


New 1500-Watt 
G-E Quartzline Lamp 


They’re right at the start . 


WHICHEVER LAMP YOU CHOOSE, know how your light- 
ing costs break down. For example, on 40-watt fluorescents, your costs 
average only 10% for lamps, so even a 50% lower price would cut your 
costs by just 5%. Electricity uses 70%. The other 20% is maintenance 
(here G-E Lamps really save money!). Across the board they’re more 
uniform in light output, predictable life, color and freedom from defects. 
. . and have fewer early burnouts, so main- 
tenance costs drop. This same uniformity makes all G-E Lamps your 
BEST BARGAIN in light. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Jefferson City, they receive 70 
additional checks and inspections 


during the changeover from 
civilian to police status. 
Continual Service 

After being placed in the 


hands of patrolmen, the cars 
continually receive __factory- 
recommended and patrol-recom- 
mended maintenance, lubrication 
at proper times, and are kept “in 
the pink” of condition. 

Another important factor in 
the Missouri fleet buying formula 
is determination of the exact 
time to turn in a unit, the state 
auto buyer said. This has been 
set at 25,000 miles or after about 
18 months. 


High Trade-In Value 


Schaperkotter said the quality 
of these trade-in cars is so high 
that hundreds of owners who 
have bought them furnish ample 
testimonials of their uniformly 
high quality. 

Col. High Waggoner, superin- 
tendent of the state patrol, also 
praises the car purchasing pro- 
gram conducted by Commis- 
sioner Schaperkotter. 

“You can’t put a dollar tag 
"A on human life,” he said, “but you 
must also justify the use of state 
money. Because of this program, 
we now have a Safe, effective, 
and economical fleet of highway 
patrol cars.” 


Millar Heads Chalmers’ 
Value Analysis Section 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Allis- 


Chalmers purchasing division has 
just set up a value analysis sec- 
tion to “systematically and con- 


| 
3 NEW G-E QUARTZLINE LAMPS — smallest, brightest, 
most efficient incandescent lamp ever offered commercially. Packs 
tremendous amount of light into tiny unit (1/200th the size of other 
lamps of equal wattage). Pencil-thin, now available in 45-, 500- and 1,500- 


watt sizes. No lamp blackening, no dust accumulation. Rugged quartz 
tube won’t crack even if splashed with ice water. 


D. O. MILLAR 


tinuously analyze all materials 
and services.” 

Purchasing Director K. R. 
Geist announced that the new 
section will be directed by D. O. 
Millar, an engineer credited with 
many mechanical improvements 
in Allis-Chalmers’ compressors 
since he joined the company in 
1947. 
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Purchasing Shoots for the Moon 


| Inere’s a real point in emphasizing that today’s turbulent supply situa- 
tion rapidly is pushing the purchasing executive still more in the direc- 
tion he’s been heading—to the fore. 

Add just the following items and see what a tremendous array of forces is 
building up the purchasing department’s importance and stature: 

© First, you have the steel situation. Whether this is settled this week or 
next month is somewhat academic in terms of the mess that has to be 
straightened out. Imbalances—supply-wise and very likely price-wise—will 
persist at least through next spring (see stories, page 1). Long after govern- 
ment officials, management bargainers, and labor chiefs have left the con- 
ference table, the purchasing man will be doing just what he’s doing right 
now—creating order out of the wildest chaos. 

© Next, you have a series of more localized, yet equally nasty kinds of sup- 
ply stoppages. The overnight waterfront is another. What makes these par- 
ticularly tricky is that there’s very little defense against them. They flare into 
reality so quickly that advance strategy—in terms of supplies and/or prices 
—is practically impossible. Only a sixth sense, acquired by experience and 
careful observation, can see a company through. That pinpoints a special 
executive: the purchasing man. 

@ And when some measure of quiet is restored—whither prices? Surely, 
the first inclination normally would be to make a rush for the precious goods 
that were denied for so long. Indeed, most managements probably would 
condone just that. Here the purchasing executive will have to act as counselor 
and moderator of caution. Already you see strong signs of his coolheadedness 
in a survey just made by PURCHASING WEEK (Oct. 5, page 1). “We're going 
to play it safe in inventories,” is the prevailing feeling. Surely that will have 
its effect on prices, even if it can’t halt them abruptly. 

© Finally, just about every day (and just about every one of the trade 
shows now starting their annual flowering) brings a new roster of Buck Rogers 
ideas and products. Which are true cost-savers and which are toys? Some- 
body has to do the sorting without letting his emotions get the best of him; 
somebody has to read the specifications, talk to the salesmen, consult his 
colleagues so wise decisions can be made. You know it’s going to be you. 

It’s‘a twisted kind of philosophy that discovers personal blessings in other 
people’s hardships. Nonetheless, it would be equally nearsighted to ignore 
the impetus that industrial history currently is giving the purchasing pro- 
fession. Moreover, this is a clearcut long-term trend. 

Fortunately, more and more enterprises recognize it. They are beginning 
to understand the purchasing function better because of the sheer drama 
going on around them, and provide the authority and manpower to make a 
more effective environment. The happy day when the purchasing executive 
will attain his true place in the managerial scheme of things may not be here 
yet, but it’s truly visible. 

The next couple of months thus are vital. 

There isn’t much question, though, about the eventual outcome. This 
profession has just one way to go—up. 


We Made the Most of It 


Baltimore, Md. 

In May I wrote you that I was going 

) deliver a paper on “Time—How to 
Make the Most of It” from the pur- 
chasing agent’s viewpoint. 

At that time I asked for informa- 
‘ion on this subject and you forwarded 
car sheets of: “Time and the Purchas- 
ng Agent,” Jan. 13, ’58, p. 10; “From 
8 A.M. to 5:13 P.M.—Here’s Where 
a Purchasing Agent’s Time Goes,” Feb. 
24, °58, p. 16; “Contribute More, 
Rank Higher,” Oct. 27, 58, p. 10; and 
“Rationalizing Might Not Fool the 
Boss,” Dec. 8, 58, p. 10. 

It was with a pleasant surprise that 
I received my copy of PURCHASING 
WEEK, Sept. 28 issue, and saw the 
article “To Shave Minutes: Define, 
Plan Ahead, Delegate, Communicate, 
Use Salesmen’s Talents” (p. 16) by 
Ray Josephs. This article was quite 
complete and I would like to have per- 
mission to quote extracts from it, giv- 
ing reference to PURCHASING WEEK. 

I certainly want to congratulate you 
on publishing this. It is the finest that 
I have seen on the subject and it should 
prove very helpful to many purchasing 
agents. I know that I got a tremendous 
kick out of it and was able to pick 
up quite a few ideas. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion again, for your publishing of 
articles which are timely and useful for 
small businessmen and small com- 
panies. 

Melvin Fuld 
President 
Fuld Brothers, Inc. 


@ You have our permission to quote 
from Ray Josephs’ article. 


Who Weaves Polypropylene? 


Worcester, Mass. 

In your Sept. 21 issue, the Product 

Perspective column (p. 29), there is 
mention of a woven textile fabric. 

I would appreciate it if you could 

give me the name of the manufacturer 
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Your Follow-Up File 


who is making polypropylene into this 
fabric. 

Robert Cohn 

Treasurer 

Rickey Bra, Inc. 


@ Fiber for the fabric was manu- 
factured by Hercules Powder Co., 
Inc., Wilmington 99, Del, The 
company will be able to supply you 
with a list of fabricators. 


Needs Set of Aluminum Prices 


Columbus, Ind. 
We are going to start keeping a 
weekly chart on the prices of second- 
ary aluminum #380, but in order to 
have a complete picture of price fluc- 
tuations we need the weekly prices for 
the year 1959 to date. 
From your commodity prices would 
you please send us a complete set of 
prices on secondary aluminum +380 


for the year 1959. 
P. W. Snyder 


Value Analyst 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 


Wants Learning Curve Book 


Andover, Mass. 

We would appreciate receiving the 

“Purchasing with the Learning Curve” 

(booklet) North American Aviation, 

Inc. (P.W., “Books You Can Use to 

Boost Buying Knowledge,” Sept. 21, 
°59, p. 19). 

M. I. Corcoran 

Assistant to the Manager 

Material Procurement Department 

Raytheon Co. 


This booklet may be obtained 
by writing direct to North Ameri- 
can Aviation, 5601 Imperial 
Highway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Our implication that it is free 
is incorrect; it costs $1 per copy. 


Send More Information 


Dallas, Tex. 
In your Aug. 31 issue, page 17 
(“Product Perspective), there is refer- 
ence to the “Perfecto-Peen” process of 
the Aero-Test Equipment Co. for the 
use of a suspension of glass beads to 
clean metal surfaces. 
Would you send me more informa- 
tion. A. Fron 
Chief Chemical Engineer 
The Toni Co. 


@ We suggest you write to the com- 
pany. It is at: 1601 Dragon St., 
Dalias 7, Texas. 


A Quicker Messenger 


St. Albans, Vt. 

We are interested in the installation 

of a two-way pneumatic tube to de- 

liver messages between two depart- 

ments. 

Could you send me the names of 
several suppliers of this equipment? 

J. I. Morris 

Purchasing Agent 

Fonda Container Co., Inc. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks .. . 


What is your policy with respect 
to the acceptance of samples? 


Question asked by: H. I. McKeever, Manager of Purchases, Union Switch & 
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Signal, Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh 


Mrs. Jean Horvath, purchasing agent, Whitman & 
Barnes Division, United Greenfield Corp., Plymouth, 
Mich.: 


“Our policy varies with circumstances. If we ask 
for a sample, we expect to pay for the quantity used 
with the understanding that we may return the un- 
used portion should the product prove unsuitable. 
However, when we are asked to try a sample we 
then accept it gratis, channel it to the proper sup- 
ervisor for evaluation and follow up with a request 
for an opinion of same. This report is relayed to the 
supplier on his next visit.” 


R. E. LeMay, purchasing agent, Purolator Products 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto: 


“We accept and invite samples free for trial when 
the value of such samples is less than the cost of 
paper work involved to complete a purchase. The 
company is under no obligation if samples of a higher 
value have been purchased. A purchase is only made, 


» of course, when there is a good possibility of reduc- 


ing Operating costs with the new product. This pro- 
cedure also gives the company a definite interest in 
completing the trial and making a fair evaluation of 
the product or material. This policy helps to 
strengthen the buyer-vendor relationship.” 


G. N. Hackett, director of purchases and traffic, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., Cleveland: 


“Proposals to submit samples are analyzed to 
determine whether the potential benefits justify the 
expense of the testing program. We do not accept 
samples of suppliers’ products unless our using 
departments agree to conduct tests to evaluate the 
product and furnish reports of their findings. Pur- 
chase orders are placed for sample material to pro- 
vide a record of receipt and use, and orders are not 
closed out until a report is given to the firm that 
supplied the sample. Unless this practice is followed, 
it is a waste of time for both of us.” 


D. R. Garrett, director of purchasing and traffic, 


, W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco: 


“Samples are accepted as requested only if there 
is prior interest on our part in the product. Our 
purchases fall into two main divisions—jobbing 
products for resale and raw materials for paint manu- 
facturing. If samples of jobbing items are not con- 
sumed in testing, disposition is requested of the sales 
representative. Raw material samples generally are 
consumed in testing. Unused samples of pigments, 
vehicles, etc., are not returned because of relative 
high packaging and shipping costs in relation to the 
value of the material.” 


W. F. Gother, purchasing agent, Oilgear Co., Mil- 
waukee: 


“Our policy regarding samples submitted for trial 
is quite flexible. If the product is entirely new and 
has no immediate application in our line, we would 
probably not accept it. If the product is one of 
small usage in our production, we would probably 
turn it down. If the sample is not limited by the 
above conditions, then we would attempt to have a 
trial run made and test it completely with no definite 
promise of such a trial. We would pay for any costly 
sample with the contingency of being able to return 
it for credit if not acceptable.” 


Anne Repko, purchasing agent, Austenal Co., Divi- 
sion of Howe Sound Co., New York: 


“In all fairness to both the manufacturer and 
ourselves, it’s our policy never to accept a sample 
unless we are going to report on it. A sample is ac- 
cepted only if it is one of our volume items (in 
quantity and/or dollars) and we feel we need an- 
other supplier. Because of the technical aspects con- 
nected with our manufacturing, samples are turned 
over to our research department for analysis. We 
report on their findings to the manufacturer. If the 
findings are favorable, we would purchase enough 
for a small pilot run for further evaluation.” 


In the World of Sales 


Barry Evans has joined the Universal 
Hydraulics Division, Holan Corp., Cleve- 
land, as vice president—engineering and 
Sales. He had been manager of parts and 
service for the Hydreco Division, New 
York Air Brake Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Peter Benjamin has been made vice 
president in charge of sales by Valchem, 
Langley, S. C., the chemical manufactur- 
ing unit of United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., New York. 


Richard E., Nemmers has been pro- 
moted from assistant sales manager to 
general sales manager at Waterloo Regis- 
ter Co., Inc., Waterloo, Iowa. 


John F. Guadian, former Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager for Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co., Chicago, has been named as- 
sistant sales manager. He will continue 
also to supervise Chicago district sales. 


John C. Wolke has been advanced to 
distributor sales manager for the Elec- 
tronic Tube Division, Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 


Jack Gordon has been named assistant 
sales manager by Calaveras Cement Co., 
San Francisco. 


In a move to decentralize sales man- 
agement responsibilities, the Philip Carey 
Mig. Co., Cincinnati, has appointed five 
division vice presidents for sales; they 
are: A. E. Binger, Industrial Products Di- 
vision; C. J. Bainum, Western Division; 
J. W. Bartlett, Midwest Division; W. E. 
Hess, Central Division; and Gordon Ellis, 
Southern Division. 


Edward Burkholder has been elected 
vice president-sales and sales manager by 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Cleve- 
land. 


ALLMETAL 
STAINLESS stee ASLENERS 


AT ONCE 


from the world’s largest STOCK 


ALLMETAL specializes in all types of stainless steel fasteners; 


screws, nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, pins, ‘AN’ fasteners, etc. Bat- 


teries of cold headers and automatic screw machines also stand 


ready to turn out special fasteners to your specifications. A full 


range of raw material in stock to assure prompt service. Now! Sales 


offices in the East, Midwest and West for fast local service direct 


from the manufacturer. Call the ALLMETAL office nearest you—you 


can often receive the fasteners you need the very next day. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR COPY OF 
ALLMETAL’S COMPLETE FASTENER CATALOG 


Manufacturers of stainless steel fasteners since 1929 
FAC EMETAL 


SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


821 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Phone: Ploneer 1-1200, TWX GCY603 


Midwest Division 
Phone: AVenue 2-3232 


6424 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 34, lilinois 


TWX CG 3185 


West Coast Division — Warehouse & Office 
5822 West Washington Boulevard, Culver City, California 


Phone: WEbster 3-9595 
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Canada Rules Against Equal 
East-West Lumber Freight Rates 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has ruled against 
equalizing freight rates on lumber in 
Eastern and Western Canada. 

The Alberta government and some 
Western lumber interests had called for 
levelling off the rates in the two regions 
because Western tolls are higher than 
those in the East. 

The board declared, however, that 
lumber rates are an exception to the 
government’s general policy of rate equili- 
zation. 


Pennsy Leases Locomotives 


Philadelphia — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has announced it will acquire 66 new 
General Electric locomotives under a 
long-term lease arrangement. 

The new locomotives, valued at $32 
million, will be delivered over a 36-month 
period as replacements for 90 electric 
cars which have been in freight service 
for 25 years. 
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DARNET| 
CASTER 
CWHEE/ 
MANUAL 


DESCRIBING OVER 4000 TYPES OF 


DARNELL 


Laeenmess | 
CASTERS : WHEELS 


RUBBER TREADS... . 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


a wide choice of 


RUST-PROOFED . . . by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION . . . ali swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that “stands up” under at- 
tack by heat and water. Quick grease-gun 
lubrication provides easy maintenance. 


STRING GUARDS .. . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 
oll times. 


it will pay you 
to check now 


Get the farts/ 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


DARNELL CORPORATION, Lr. 


NCELES COUNTY 
WOODSIDE 


N STREET 


CALIFORNIA 
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New York—Until the steel strike cup- 
board began to run bare, non-electrical 
machinery manufacturers had managed 
to shave lead times on new orders to an 
average 342 months. 

All signals are off now for many manu- 

facturers, of course. But the capability 
remains, and the disruption is likely to 
be only temporary. 
The speedup in delivery timetables 
represents a reduction of a full month 
over the past four years in the average 
time needed to move a machinery order 
from initial booking to the shipping plat- 
form. This significant slice in machinery 
delivery scheduling was spotted in a 
recent survey of approximately 100 
manufacturers by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics. 

But when the steel strike disruption 
eases, chances are the improved delivery 
capabilities could have an important 
bearing on future production patterns of 
the machinery industry. 

@In the past, many machinery pro- 


The table below details results of a 
survey of approximately 100 ‘niachinery 
manufacturing companies as to the aver- 
age (median) lag, in months, between 
receipt of orders and shipment. 

1955 1957 1959 
Pumps and Compressors 5 6 4 


Engines and Turbines 4%2 242 2 
Construction & Mining 

Machinery ok! ae 
Metalworking Machinery 6 514 41% 
Office Machinery 3 M%M% 
Other Industrial 

Machinery 5 4%4 
All Non-electrical 

Machinery 4244 3% 


ducers were able to maintain heavy work 
schedules for several months after a 
fall-off in new business because of unfilled 
order backlogs. Now there is less pros- 
pect that backlogs of similar magnitude 
will accumulate. 

®@ The McGraw-Hill check-up reflected 
normal delivery schedules before the 
prolonged steel strike began to cause 
component shortages. Depending on 
when steel production is resumed, it may 
take several weeks or even months before 
machinery manufacturers can rebuild in- 
ventories and offer normal delivery 
schedules again. 

An example of steel strike effects can 
be cited in current problems of machine 
tool manufacturers. 

The August report of this key segment 
of the non-electrical machinery industry 
(see chart above) revealed a sharp new 


order slip from July totals—due mainly 
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Lead Time on Non-Electric Machinery 


Cut by 20% Since 1955; Now 3'/2 Mos. 


to effects of the steel strike and summer 
vacation schedules. 

On the other hand, machine tool manu- 
facturers’ order backlogs increased, and 
firms anticipate a spurt in new business 
once the steel situation straightens. But 
in the meantime, some firms are adding 
two to three months to previous delivery 
promises until their steel supplies returns 
to normal. 

@ Additional capacity to handle big 
volumes of new orders was cited in the 
McGraw-Hill survey as one big reason 
for development of faster schedules by 
non-electrical machinery firms. 

@Several companies also indicated 
they now carry substantial inventories 
of shelf items that can be shipped almost 
immediately. Standardization of sizes and 
types of machinery has made it feasible 
to carry such inventories profitably. 

Shorter delivery times among non- 
electrical machinery manufacturers have 
been developing for many years. Before 
World War II, to complete an order for 
a capital goods item required something 
like six months. This lead time dropped 
to 4% months by 1955, and by 1957, 
average delivery time had been cut to four 
months, 

These figures are averages for pro- 
ducers of non-electrical machinery, not 
capital goods as a whole. Delivery times 
in other capital goods divisions—electri- 
cal machinery and _ construction—are 
typically longer. In fact, many non- 
el.ctrical machinery companies have been 
unable to reduce delivery times as much 
as the figures suggest—taking up to a 
ful! year from the booking of a new order 


to final shipment. 
sut here are the basic trends for major 
types of producers: 


Office machinery—Manufacturers re- 
port it now takes longer to turn out a 
machine than it did a few years ago. The 
change, counter to the general trend, is 
probably due to the increasing complexity 
of office machines (including data pro- 
cessing equipment) in the past few years. 
_ Pumps and compressors—Average de- 
livery time has been reduced to four 
months from five months in 1955. How- 
ever, in 1957, pump and compressor 
manufacturers needed an average six 
montis to deliver equipment. 

_ Construction machinery—Average de- 
livery time has been cut substantially 
even though these manufacturers con- 
sistently had the shortest lag between 
order and delivery, 3 

Metalworking machinery—These pro- 
ducers require the longest time, of any 
non-electrical machinery manufacturer, 
to build and deliver a machine—4%4 
months, on the average. 


California Truckers 
Win Rate Increases 


San Francisco—The California Public 
Utilities Commission has granted a 12% 
increase in trucking rates within the city 
of San Francisco, 6% for East Bay 
counties, and 3% for the rest of Cali- 
fornia. 

The increases, effective Oct. 3 in the 
form of a flat surcharge, were sought 
by the Draymen’s Association of San 
Francisco and California Trucking Assn. 

At the same time, the Commission an- 
nounced it had authorized higher mini- 
mum less-than-truckload rates and corres- 
ponding rail-freight charges throughout 
the state. 

Increases in LTL rates ranged from 
1 to 4.8%, depending on the distance and 
the quantity. The 1% boost was for 
hauling 20,000 Ib. 300 miles, while the 
greatest raise was for a 4,000-lb. load 
over 300 miles. 

California Trucking Association Econ- 
omist J. C. Casper explained these in- 
creases as “local adjustments for past 
mistakes” and in no way related to recent 
$2.40 an hr. wage boosts granted Teams- 
ter Union members. 

C.T.A. and Draymen’s Association 
have filed separate petitions for additional 
6% rate increases specifically to offset 
the Teamster pay hike. 


1.C.C. Delays ‘Agreed Charge’ 
Attempt of New York Central 


Washington—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has delayed another attempt 
by the nation’s railroads to win approval 
of a contract or agreed charge rate system 
in the U. S. 

The commission suspended for seven 
months a New York Central Railroad 
tariff proposal which offered contract 
rates on carpeting hauled between Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., and Chicago. 

This was the first attempt by the 
Eastern railroads to push through an 
agreed charge tariff. The “guinea pig” 
tariff of this type was filed early this year 
by the Soo Line, which proposed con- 
tract rates on iron or steel pipe shipped 
between Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Chicago. 

The situation must come to a head by 
Nov. 10 when the commission will be 
forced to make a decision on the Soo 
Line. That is the date the Soo proposals 
suspension runs out. 


Las 


acid 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


Campco Styrene 


A unique package of Campco Styrene pro- 
vides lock-in protection for a new line of 
electrical relays. Special protection was im- 
portant because of tiny contact pins, varied 
shapes. Identical compartments in the pack- 
age cradle 10 different types of connectors— 
grip each one of the relays in some way. This 
provides ease of handling and filling in assem- 
bly and packaging—saves time and money. 
Packaging in plastic can pay off for you, too. 
Purchase for profit, specify: 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 


division: Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
2724 Normandy Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. 
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North Jersey Governmental P.A.'s 


Plan Formation of Their Association 


Richard Quigley, Nutley, N. J., Purchasing Agent 
And Current Acting Chairman, Pioneered the Group 


Rutherford, N. J.—Thirty-five governmental purchasing agents 
in the North Jersey area are going all out to “derive the benefits 
of working together on common problems.” 

The group, consisting of public buyers from municipalities, cities, 
and 10 northern counties in the state, have made plans to organize 
a North Jersey Governmental Purchasing Association. 

First official meeting will be held Dec. 3 at which time there will 
be election of officers and a short but “solid” program. Richard 
Quigley, purchasing agent for Nutley, N. J., is currently the acting 
chairman. 


Florida Plugs Loopholes 
In State Printing Bidding 


Tallahassee, Fla.— The State 
Purchasing Commission has 
adopted new regulations to plug 
loopholes in bidding on state 
printing. The commission also 
ordered a study of four areas 
which, it was said, are not ade- 
quately covered by the new regu- 
lations. 

These areas are: public agency 
printing equipment; responsibil- 
ity of printers in performing con- 
tract jobs; mutuality of owner- 
ship of bidding printers, and dis- 
ciplinary action in the event of 
collusion among printers. 


New Purchasing Policy Starts Nov. 1 


Wilmington, Del.—A new sys- 
tem setting up purchasing policy 
and procedures for all branches 
of the New Castle County gov- 
ernment will be put into effect on 
Nov. 1. 

The system, touching on all 
phases of purchasing in all de- 
partments and agencies of the 
county government including the 
airport, was drafted by Walter J. 
Norbet, administrative and 
budget officer, after numerous 
conferences with heads of the 
various branches. 

The system creates and sets 
forth policies and procedures 


concerning the procurement of 
commodities and non-personal 
services by uniform policies and 
procedures applicable to ll 
of the county agencies and de- 
partments. 


Sets Purchasing Pattern 


It also provides the pattern for 
purchasing such items by formal 
advertised bids, negotiations, 
blanket and emergency purchases, 
and the handling of petty cash 
funds, printing, rentals of land, 
building and equipment, public 
utility services, insurance, trans- 
portation, etc. 


Quigley helped pioneer forma- 
tion of the group, assisted by 
Frederick Bunker of Rutherford; 
Thomas McLaughlin of Belle- 
ville; John Jackson of East Or- 
ange; Edward Roth cf Engle- 
wood; Robert Drew of North} 
Bergen; Aaron Troast of Passaic; 
John Flaker of Ridzewood, and 
Vic Fischer of West Orange. 

Bunker, acting secretary for 
the new organization, said the 
North Jersey governmental buy- 
ers “realize the benefits that can 
be derived when professional 
people get together to discuss 
common problems.” 

He said the major aim of the 
association is to keep public buy- 
ers in the North Jersey area “up 
to date” on such things as the 
latest statutes, changes in state 
laws pertaining to purchasing, 
and other facts which might effect 
the operations of local purchas- 
ing departments. 

“It is our intention,” Bunker 
added, “to progress slowly in 
the formation of this group in 
order to build a solid and worth- 
while organization.” 


Jail Uses Foreign Steel 
To Finish Auto Tag Job 


Tallahassee, Fla.—State pur- 
chasing agent Dan D’Alemberte 
turned to foreign steel last week 
to keep auto license tag manufac- 
turing operations in action at the 
Florida state prison. 

D’Alemberte bought 300 tons 
of British-manufactured 26 gage 
steel at $188 per long ton plus 
10% duty and $4 a ton trucking 
charge from Jacksonville to the 
prison. 

Florida needs 500 tons to com- 
plete manufacture of its 1960 li- 
cense plates which go on sale 
next January. He said several 
small lots of steel purchased at 
premium prices will make up the 
required amount. 


329A 


as 329R. 


Ry. Express Pact Okayed 


Washington—The I.C.C. has 
officially sanctioned the new Rail- 
way Express operating agreement 
which will run through the next 
14 years. 

Adopted by the agency’s own- 
ing railroads last July, the oper- 
ating contract is designed to pull 
the express system out of the red. 


Firm Gets 3rd Extension 


Pittsburgh—A. M. Byers Co. 
has secured a third successive 
one month extension of its con- 
tract with the United Steel Work- 
ers. 

A spokesman for wrought iron 
and specialty steel products said 
the new extension agreement, ef- 
fective until midnight Oct. 31 
carries provision for further re- 
newals. 
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Meet AO’s new Coverglas Goggles - 


Designed to exceed government specifications, the goggles (1) Fit over all types of correction spec- 
tacles, including those with decentered temple pieces. (2) Lenses measure 50 mm. round. 


In addition to offering superb fitting qualities proven by tests, the goggle simplifies lens stocks 
because standard 50 mm rd. lenses used in all other type goggles can be utilized. Also the goggle has 
increased ventilation and a more attractive appearance. Frames are cellulose acetate, opaque brown. 


; There are two models of the new Coverglas. The 329A with Filterweld lenses protects against in- 
jurious light radiation, glare and flying sparks. The chippers’ model (325A) is identical except for its 
direct ventilation and clear lenses. It protects against flying particles. Your nearest AO Safety Products 
Representative can supply you. 


Solid fiber lens retaining rings prevent light leaks. Indi- 
rectly ventilated side louvers. Filterweld No 5 shade 
lenses standard. Adjustable leather bridge. Available with 
rigid bar bridge as 329B and with adjustable rigid bridge 


Always insist on 


4&) Trademarked lenses and frames 


Purchasing Week 


325A 


AO COVERGLAS SAFETY 
GOGGLES FIT 99% OF 
WELDERS AND CHIPPERS 


Perforated aluminum side shields for ventilation — will not 
corrode. Adjustable leather bridge. Available with rigid 
bar bridge as 325B and with adjustable rigid bridge 


as 325R. 


with a wide range of vision and fitting ease. 


American \® Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
SOUTHBRIOGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


eriy 


P.W. Editor D. H. 


Bressen Keynotes 


Week-Long Values Analysis Seminar 


Schenectady—tThirty-six men, 
representing 10 companies, just 
completed the first full-scale train- 
ing seminar on the theory of 
value analysis ever offered on 
an institutional basis. 

The week-long seminar, held 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, was a “tell- 
show-do” project designed to 
“tell” the participants about 
value analysis techniques, “show” 
them how to apply them, and 
have them “do” analyses on their 
own projects. 

The sessions were sponsored 
by Value Analysis, Inc., a firm 
that previously concentrated on 
setting up value analysis pro- 
grams in companies on a consult- 
ant basis. The material that the 
company developed for the two- 
week single plant seminars pro- 
vided the basic approach. 

Each team analyzed a product 
presently manufactured by its 
company. As the seminar got un- 
der way, J. K. Fowlkes, Value 
Analysis president, told the group 
that he expected them to reduce 
the manufacturing cost of their 
project at least 25%. 

In the keynote address on 
Monday morning, David H. Bres- 
sen, PURCHASING WEEK editor 
told the group that “although 
value analysis is just a new name 
for an old concept—that of get- 
ting the best value for your 
money—it has one important idea 
added, that of planning. With- 
out a carefuly planned program 
you will get as many truly poor 
values as good values.” 

Twenty-five specialty vendors 


They got tired 
of high costs 
—so they sent 
prints to 


HAS... 


One look and you know 
this is a tough stamping job. 
Yet, ETASCO does it at 
much less cost than a 2- or 
3-piece part. 


If proper tool- 
ing and plenty 
of thought could 
Cut your costs 
for metal stamp- 
ings, it will pay 
you to get a 


quote from 


| ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


exhibited their products on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday 
and stood by to answer questions 
relating to how their components 
could reduce product costs. On 
Friday, each group made a for- 
mal presentation explaining cost- 
cutting revisions they had made 
in their products. 


—=—™ 


VALUE ANALYSIS, Inc., staffers D. 
L. Eagan, J. K. Fowlkes and Howard 
Leslie tell P.W. Editor David Bressen 
how analysis cut part cost by 30%. 


Hospital Sends Suppliers 
Purchase Policy Booklet 


Chicago—Louis A. Weiss Me- 
morial Hospital is sending all its 
suppliers a new booklet summing 
up purchasing policies and pro- 
cedures at the institution. 

Designed to cut down supply 
problems and enhance friendly 
relationships with suppliers, “Sell- 
ing Plus Purchasing Equals Part- 
nership” is divided into four 
parts: 1. Purchasing policies; 2. 
What materials the hospital buys; 
3. How decision to buy is reached; 
and, 4. Detailed procedures such 
as payment of accounts and per- 
sonal contacts within the hospital. 
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with 70 terminals in the 27 states that 
account for 82% of value added by manufacturing 


ANNISTON, ALA. 
19 E. | St. 
P. 0. Box 582 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
3501 5th Ave., N. 
P. 0. Box 870 


GADSDEN, ALA. 
1008 S. 4th St. 
P. 0. Box 855 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
636 


Howe St. 
P. 0. Box 202 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

235 Front Ave. 

West Haven, Conn. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

72 Marshall Ave. 

Laurel, Md. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

161 Arizona Ave., NE 

P. 0. Box 5297, Sta. E 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

Twiggs & Seventh St. 


1209 Midway Dr. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
29 Carolan Ave. 
Box 921 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
3400 W. 5ist St. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
1700 Barlett Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1777 S. Belmont St. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 
1205 Olive St. (S) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
1325 Garland Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
72 Marshall Ave. 
Laurel, Md. 
LAUREL, MD. 
(Serving Baltimore and Washington) 
72 Marshall Ave., Laurel, Md. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
250 Commercial St. 
Malden, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
28 Columbia Terrac 
DETROIT, MICH. 
6801 Stratton Ave. 
P. 0. Box 354 
FLINT, MICH. 
P. 0. Box 6187 
East Side Station 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
1400 Federal St. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
1125 Kings Highway 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
2437 7th St. 
Muskegon Heights 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
1221 North Niagara 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1044 Swift St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
52 Buchanan St. 


KEARNEY, WN. J. 
(Serving New York and 
New Jersey cities) 
72 Second St. 
So. Kearney, N. J. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
383 Sawyer Ave. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
72 Second St. 
So. Kearney, N. J. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
80 Litchfield St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

365 Sixth North St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

524 Atando Ave. 

P. 0. Box 5265 
DURHAM, WN. C. 

Hillsboro Road 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 

472 Robeson St. 

P. 0. Box 1106 
HICKORY, N. C. 

316 23rd St., SW 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

P. 0. Box 4598 
AKRON, OHIO 

1355 E. Archwood Ave. 

P. 0. Box 7156 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

10419 Chester Rd. 

P. 0. Box 131, 

Lockland Sta. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

8101 Union Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

997 Marion Rd. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

1535 Stanley Ave. 
LIMA, OHIO 

211 E. Grand Ave. 

P. 0. Box 56 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

5070 Tractor Rd. 
WARREN, OHIO 

3810 Youngstown Rd., SE 
AFTON, OKLA. 

Highway 66 

P. 0. Box 175 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

125 Southwest Tenth St. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

110 S. Frisco 
ERIE, PA. 

602 E. 25th St. 

P. 0. Box 864 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Church & Pearce Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

1818 Ironton St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
25 Eastern Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. !. 


Write for routing information and single-line service map for your area 


¢ 147 PARK STREET - 


ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. 
917 Holland Ave. 
Cayce, S. C. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 

P. 0. Box 3666 
Park Place Branch 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
525 W. Main St. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

2127 Worth St. 
P. 0. Box 3205 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

857 East Georgia Ave. 
P. 0. Box 2614 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

180 W. Trinity Lane 
P. 0. Box 8067 

AMARILLO, TEXAS 
1518 NE 7th Ave. 

P. 0. Box 641 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
146 Manufacturing St. 
P. 0. Box 10306 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
215 St. Louis Ave. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
802 N. Nagle 
P. 0. Box 18597 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
111 Menchaca St. 

WACO, TEXAS 
1940 New Marlin Highway 
P. 0. Box 2203 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
4939 S. 6th St. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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ALUMINUM WOOD model of church demonstrates dramtically how flames are 


restricted to interior while 


conventional 


wood church flames furiously. 


New Aluminum Developments 


New York—Aluminum is angling for 
a bigger share of the industrial construc- 
tion market. The effort was spurred last 
week by two developments in the building 
field. 

The Aluminum Co. of America an- 
nounced that a completely new standard 
item, Alcoa building sheet, now is being 
marketed in coils or flat sheet at prices 
competitive with galvanized steel in kin- 
dred major building materials. 

At the same time, the Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Co. here said it has com- 
bined wood and aluminum in a new type 
of “fire-proofed” wood building which the 
firm believes has strong industrial poten- 
tial. 

Alcoa’s new building sheet product is 
being fabricated from an alloy especially 


developed and tested for the purpose. 

Richard A. Sweet, manager of the com- 
pany’s sheet and plate sales, said the 
single Alclad alloy will replace a host of 
other sheet alloys previously employed in 
the building product line. The Alclad 
process metallurgically bonds high corro- 
sion resistant aluminum alloys to a struc- 
turally stronger base alloy. 

Sweet said the new product is expected 
to find wide application in the manufac- 
ture of such large-volume items as resi- 
dential siding, awnings, industrial build- 
ing panels, storm doors and screen 
frames, heating and air conditioning ducts, 
roofing, and furnace fittings. 

“We believe,” he added, “that Alcoa 
building sheet will expand the use of 
aluminum in the construction field more 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 
belongs 


in your 


rapidly than any product we ever have 
introduced to this industry. It makes avail- 
able for the first time a product that is 
competitive in price with other construc- 
tton materials, is highly versatile, and is 
available in large volume.” 

Erection of a wood-aluminum struc- 
ture by Cross, Austin was made possible 
here by recent revisions in the New York 
City building code. It is expected to be 
fully competitive with conventional build- 
ings for such uses as factories, ware- 
houses, garages, and bowling alleys. 

The new building features fireproofed 
structural timbers with an exterior of 
ribbed aluminum siding and corrugated 
aluminum roofing. No structural steel is 
employed in its construction. 

A major advantage of the fireproofed 
wood construction, according to the com- 
pany, is that practically no maintenance is 
required. In addition to this quality, 
aluminum is easy to apply, affords high 
reflectivity of light and heat, and is avail- 
able in several colored or natural finishes. 

The new warehouse can be built for 
approximately 10 to 15¢ per sq. ft. less 
than comparable steel construction, the 


company says. 


New Piggyback Rates. 
For Perishable Goods 


Chicago—North American Car Corp., 
nationwide railway car leasing concern, 
is offering a new transportation package 
enabling individual shippers of perish- 
ables to take advantage of Plan IV piggy- 
back rates from here to the West Coast. 

The package, offered in conjunction 
with Emory Transportation Co., also of 
Chicago, consists of an 85-ft. flatcar and 
two 40-ft. insulated trailers with all-pur- 
pose mechanical refrigerator units. 

The new service will be operated by 
North American-Emory Corp., newly 
formed joint enterprise of North Ameri- 
can and Emory. 

A North American spokesman indi- 
cated shippers using the new service 
would save “up to 35% on their present 
freight charges,” although no specific 
rates were mentioned. 

Current Plan IV rate between Chicago 
and West Coast points is 42¢ a mile for 
flatcar and two containers. Both cars and 
containers must be provided by shippers. 
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Buying envelopes 
for packaging 
need not be a 


headache for the 
PURCHASING 


“It’s easy to see 


why so many 


U.S.E. Envelopes 


are used for Packaging.” 


EXECUTIVE. 


You can pack up 


your troubles in 


It’s because U.S.E. makes such a terrific 
variety of envelope styles. For example: 

There’s the Columbian Snap Fastener 
Envelope for small parts, tools, etc. You 
open the envelope, take out an item and 
snap the envelope shut again. You can 
do this easily and quickly over and over 
without breaking the fastener. 

Then there’s the Utility Envelope for 
maximum color printing impact. It is 
easily printed on both sides, during the 
folding operation, ’cause its seams are 
on the edges out of the way. Many sizes, 
papers, and colors available. 

There’s also the hundreds of styles 
and sizes of U.S.E.’s transparent enve- 
lopes and bags. Made from a variety of 
films with a choice of sealing methods, 
printed in beautiful colors. 

These are only three of the many, 
many, suggestions to be found in the 
U.S.E. Selector Chart — free or request. 
Pin this ad to your letterhead and mail 
it to the Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Department. 


pe a U.S.E. Envelope. 


Widest variety 
of standard 


styles and sizes. 


Largest facilities 
for Special Duty 


' Envelopes. 
New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 


Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 
Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation © 2594 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEU 
OPS 
RUST! 
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Let a U.S.E. 
Packaging 


o 
. Engineer 
U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more 
people to use in more ways than any other 
manvfacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 


Transparent Containers and Linweave Qual- 
ity Papers and Envelopes. N-7 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


srnatld 2 


Massachusetts 
Divisions ‘e from Coast fo Coast 


help you solve 
your packaging 


Distinctive 
as your own 
fingerprint 


A matter of 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
; excellence. 


industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 


problems. 


Purchasing Week 


Here a top management consultant answers questions 
on purchasing management problems and offers proven 


suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the pur- 


chasing function. 


In talking to readers of PURCHASING WEEK, Mr. Payne 
draws on his years of experience in consulting with top 
managements of leading companies and improving the 
profit-making potential of their purchasing departments. 


By BRUCE PAYNE 
President and Director 
Bruce Payne & Associates 
* Do you see any basic new 
trend in management’s attitude 
towards purchasing? 

Yes. Management today real- 
izes purchasing departments can 
have a tremendous influence on 
the net profit of a company. 


* In what ways? 

Basically, along two lines: 
through savings on purchased 
materials, and assurance of avail- 
ability of materials to feed pro- 
duction. A _ small percentage 
saving on over-all cost of ma- 
terials purchased exerts more 
leverage on the net profit than 
does the cost of labor, or the cost 
of administrative or selling ex- 
penses. 


* Could you cite a case history, 
from your consulting experience, 
showing profit effect through 
good or bad purchasing prac- 
tices? 

Yes. A _ leading electronics 
firm that works principally on 
government contracts spends 
52% of the sales dollar on pur- 
chases, aside from capital ex- 
penditures. Up to now, because 
of time pressure in filling “rush” 
government orders, they have not 
purchased at optimum. At least 


10% of the purchasing dollar 
here could have been saved. 

Based on the sales dollar, the 
10% purchasing wastage shows 
as 5.2% profit loss on sales. 
But, this company has a large 
loan and actually a small amount 
of equity capital in material, 
equipment, etc. As a result its 
ratio of sales to invested capital 
is high. The net effect is that 
5.2% profit loss as a ratio on 
sales becomes a 28% loss on in- 
vested capital. (Other statistics 
for this firm are: total direct and 
indirect labor, 18%; total 
maintenance, 4.7%.) 

Currently, we are teaming de- 
sign engineers, cost people, and 
process engineers with purchas- 
ing to evaluate purchasing speci- 
fications in a Value Analysis Pro- 
gram. Our objective is not only 
the 10% known savings from 
expediency situations—but a pos- 
sible additional 10% from “En- 
gineered Purchasing.” 

Management knows too, the 
quality of the goods bought and 
the time of their delivery have a 
vital effect on the smooth running 
of the production process. 


" It’s good to hear, from some- 
one who has daily contacts with 
management, that management is 
aware of these facts of life of pur- 
chasing, and that there is a trend 


Meet Bruce Payne 


Bruce Payne is president and 
director of Bruce Payne & As- 
sociates, Inc., management con- 
sultants. He has headed this 
highly successful company for 
the past 13 years. In that time 
many of this country’s outstand- 
ing companies have used, and 
are now using, the services of 
Payne’s organization. Bruce 
Payne & Associates has offices 
in many cities in the U. S. and 
in several foreign countries. 

Payne is a graduate of the 
University of California and of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He is 
past national president of the 
Society for Advancement of 
Management, and is a_ vice 


“é 


president and member of the 
executive committee of the 
Council for International Prog- 
ress in Management. His ac- 
tivities cover many other inter- 
ests both in this country and 
abroad. 


put your production 


IN SAFE HANDS 


with SURETY 


SURESEAL GLOVES 


SURESEAL MOST SPECIFIED WHERE 


Surety Sureseal Gloves, (made from Hycar) give 


positive protection against the greatest number of 


y¥ the handling of acids and other cor- 
rosive materials demand maximum 
hand protection. 


¥ Production requirements prescribe 
fast, sure handling of caustic liquids, 


y Positive protection against crippling 
and disfiguring accidents is a neces- 
sity. 


o longer glove life is needed. 


acids and other corrosive liquids and wear up to 
14 times longer than competitive materials. They 
are more snag, abrasion and puncture-proof and 
the exclusive Surety Turn-Cuff gives added pro- 


tection for arms and prevents tiquid from getting 
into the glove. 


Tell us your requirements and test a pair today — 


at our expense. Write on your letterhead naming 


your glove jobber and you will receive a pair by 
return mail, 


THE 


RUBBER co. 


CARROLLTON, OID 


IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


to increasing recognition of them. 
These are points purchasing peo- 
ple have been preaching for years. 

Unfortunately, not all manage- 
ments are aware. We feel many 
companies indicate their lack of 
awareness by the meagerness of 
dollars they allocate for the pur- 
chasing function. Purchasing 
managers should compute and 
show their top management the 
effect their function has on com- 
pany net profits—and show the 
dollars in their allocation to do 
the job. An analysis of this kind 
would shock many an executive 
vice president, president, or di- 
rector. 


“ If management is increasingly 
concerned with the net profit in- 
fluence of purchasing, isn’t it true 
that management also will be in- 
creasingly concerned with the 
competence of purchasing per- 
sonnel, and with the efficiency of 
purchasing departments? 

Yes. We find high demand for 
our services in “engineering” a 
purchasing division. We try to 
help purchasing executives find 
time for creative planning func- 
tions in their jobs and to stream- 
line their departmental opera- 
tions. 


*" How can purchasing executives 
do this? 

Prior to individually freeing 
their time for creative planning, 
purchasing executives must have 
an analytical understanding of 
the relationship between their 
function and profits. When we 
are called upon to help stream- 
line a purchasing department, we 
begin with our “engineered” con- 
cept—a system similar to salary 
evaluation, in which we _ use 
points to indicate the relative 
significance of various purchasing 
functions on the company’s net 
profit. Once a purchasing depart- 
ment has analyzed its activities in 
this light, it becomes easier to see 
where work stress and emphasis 
should be placed. 

Basically, the head of the pur- 
chasing department should have 
a written long-range plan for his 
organization, which includes pro- 
jection of the company’s purchas- 
ing needs and relationship to its 
previous history. He can then 
better train his men, and build 
the organization to suit the com- 
pany’s anticipated needs. 

One of the keys, we believe, 
to doing this job of planning 
ahead effectively is a sound an- 
alysis of each individual buying 
function in relation to a measura- 
ble factor. In our system, profit 
is this factor. The individual 
heads of purchasing departments 
may wish to substitute another 
criterion. 


= Aside from a plan of action 
based on the relation of the pur- 
chasing function to profits, are 
there other ways P.A.’s_ can 
streamline their opera‘ions? 

Yes, chiefly through proper 
“organization” and “routine”. 


® Briefly, just what do you mean 
by “organization” and “routine”? 

By “organization” I mean the 
purchasing function should be or- 
ganized so that duties and re- 
sponsibilities best match each 
level of abilities. By “routine” I 
mean the delegation, elimination, 
or systematizing of decisions to 
such. an extent that many func- 
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tions can be handled by lower 
echelons, or clerical, or semi- 
clerical help. 


= Could you give a specific ex- 
ample of good purchasing “or- 
ganization” in action, and show 
the benefit to the purchasing de- 
partment? 

The effective purchasing agent 
is expected to develop good buy- 
ers and delegate responsibilities 
to them. He encourages good 
buyers to develop their own con- 
tacts, and reviews only special 
situations or high volume pur- 
chases. 

However, a significant organ- 
izational approach is the ma- 
terials management system. The 
materials manager, in effect, has 
production control and inventory 
control under him, as well as 
material shipping and traffic man- 
agement. 


" Do you believe the material 

management approach to the 

purchasing function is sound? 
Yes. 


* Could you briefly demonstrate 
this approach in action? 

Yes. Suppose a manufacturer 
had a 30-day supply of steel when 
he expected the strike and price 
rise. At this point, steel buyers 
should get together with the pur- 
chasing agent and recommend a 
change in inventory practice. 
Such a decision or recommenda- 
tion has to be discussed with the 
production supervisor, who 
knows the load on the machines, 
the production schedule, and 
what the use rate is. A change in 
inventory practice, worked out 
and recommended jointly under 
the materials management sys- 
tem, has to be approved by the 
materials manager. Since he is 
familiar with traffic, shipment, 
and production problems, he 
usually can make such a decision 
more easily than the top-level 
purchasing executive, whose 
function is more narrowly de- 
fined. Of course, if the change 
recommended involves dispro- 
portionate capital outlay, it is 
likely that the general manager 
may have to approve it as well. 


=" Let’s examine this matter of 
“routine” now. You have ex- 
plained how proper “organiza- 
tion” can help purchasing men. 
Now, could you describe an ex- 
ample of good routine applied to 
purchasing operations? 

Yes. One of the facts we be- 
lieve must be sorted out before 
most efficient routines can be 
established is the purchasing de- 
partment’s “cost of doing busi- 
ness.” : 

We recommend the chief pur- 
chasing executive determine, first 
of all, the variable costs of mak- 
ing various types of purchases 
(employee time, telephone, etc.). 
How much does it cost to get 
quotations? How much does it 
cost to place an order? Once the 
various procedures have been 
sorted out in terms of costs, dif- 
ferent classes of items, by type or 
value, can be assigned to each 
type of procedure. 

Where we have instituted such 
cost studies, they have invariably 
led to new or revised procedures 
requiring less time, and, there- 
fore, costing less because such 
cost studies tend to pinpoint sit- 


uations where the procedure costs 


more than the item being pur- 
chased. For example, it is fool- 
ish to require quotations from 
six suppliers for items costing $2 
each. Yet, the truth is, many 
companies do just that, and then 
place separate orders for each 
item with a different supplier. 

Under “routine” we might also 
include such familiar purchasing 
streamliners as blanket orders and 
traveling requisitions. 


* You have told us much today 
of managements’ changing atti- 
tude to purchasing, of the impor- 
tance to purchasing agents to re- 
late their function to profits, and 
how proper organization and 
routine can promote efficient pur- 
chasing operations. Before clos- 
ing our interview we would like 
briefly to return to the matter of 
material management. This is, 
very frankly, a controversial sub- 
ject among many purchasing 
men, and we would like to hear 
your views on a few key as- 
pects. 

First, doesn’t a material man- 
agement type of organization 
tend to downgrade purchasing? 

No. Since materials managers 
frequently have come from pur- 
chasing or production control, 
this system tends to put purchas- 
ing in a better perspective in re- 
lation to manufacturing and mar- 
keting. It also funnels such key 
purchasing decisions as multi- 
million dollar buys of capital 
items to the materials manager, 
who is frequently a member of 
top management. 


" Isn’t the work load greater for 
a purchasing agent operating un- 
der a materials management sys- 
tem—compared to operating un- 
der a more conventional system? 

Under a materials manage- 
ment set-up, the purchasing agent 
should have more time for crea- 
tive purchasing and forward 
planning due to the coordinating 
efforts of the materials manager. 
For example, a basic tool to any 
purchasing agent is information. 
This information, such as size 
and calibre of inventory, plant 
expansion, planning, production 
changes, scheduling, and speci- 
fications, must come to him from 
these chief sources: top manage- 
ment, production, engineering, 
and sales. Under a materials 
management type of organiza- 
tion, this flow of information is 
coordinated on the level of the 
materials manager. 


= As more companies are chang- 
ing to a materials management 
type of organization, more pur- 
chasing men are expected to be 
affected. Can a purchasing agent 
expect a difficult break-in period 
when and if a materials manage- 
ment plan is installed in his 
plant? 

One of the recommendations 
we make when called on to help 
management set up this type of 
realignment of the purchasing 
function is that they undertake a 
systematic dissemination of in- 
formation about the meaning of 
this new method of operation. At 
such a time of transition, we be- 
lieve it is particularly important 
for everyone within the company, 
as well as outside of it, who has 
contact with purchasing execu- 
tives to understand the new phi- 
losophy and how it works. 

If this dissemination of infor- 
mation is well handled, it can 
save immeasurable time wasted 
through misunderstandings of 
responsibilities or wrong channel- 
ing of requests. 
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Plastics, Metals, Rubber to Lead Growth Parade 


A.M.A’s Annual Sales 
Reveals Sharp Increase 


New York—An early industry- 
by-industry preview of 1960 by 
the nation’s top sales experts re- 
veals some interesting new trends 
in the making. 

If you read between the lines 
of speeches delivered before the 
American Management Associa- 
tion’s annual Sales Forecasting 
Conference, you come up with a 
picture something like this: 


@ Industry growth patterns in 
1960 will be uneven. Plastics, 
metals, and rubber will lead the 
parade. But some soft spots wiil 
crop up—and they could be in- 
tensified if the current tight 
money policies persist. 


@ 1960 will be a year of 
change. Businessmen see signifi- 
cant changes in methods of pro- 
duction, in production materials, 
and in end products. 


@ The foundation for a gen- 
erally rising production curve will 
be sharp increases in expend- 
itures for plant and equipment. 
The various speakers predicted 
that these outlays could hit $37 
billion in 1960—compared to the 
$33 billion expected for 1959. 


But—and this is a significant 
but—about twice as much will be 
spent on modernization as on 
plant expansion. 

This means that our produc- 
tive plant will be intensively over- 
hauled and brought up to date. 
According to Alexander L. Bupp, 
manager of Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
“The amounts expended on mod- 
ernization will be higher than for 
any previous year.” 

The meaning is clear: The ac- 
cent will be on increasing pro- 
ductivity and on changing proc- 
esses and _ techniques—rather 
than on expanding productive 
capacity. 


Plastics to See Highest Rise 


As for _ industry-by-industry 
outlooks, plastics can be expected 
to experience the greatest in- 
crease—a rise of 11% over 1959 
levels. The surge is due to ex- 
pansion in new uses—especially 
in cars where plastics now aver- 
age 12 Ib. per unit, and in vari- 
ous types of construction activity. 

Next in line for 1960 boosts 
are the various metals which look 
forward to a 9% increase in 
production. Steel, of course, 
leads this group because of the 
building up of deferred demand 
due to the strike. 

Aluminum also is expected to 
share in the rapid growth— 
thanks to this metal’s widening 
use. 

Increased demand for rubber is 
predicted, too. New markets 
should help push up consumption 
by about 8%. Synthetic rubber 
will grab the lion’s share of the 
gain and will account for about 
66% of total rubber use. 

Another major prop of our 
economy—defense spending— 
will be dominated by new prod- 
ucts and new uses. Growing em- 
phasis on missiles will offset other 
defense declines. All in all, ac- 
celerated missile development 
will be enough to keep over-all 
defense at 10% of total national 
output. 

In the drive for new applica- 
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Forecasting Conference 
in New Plant Spending 


tions of various materials, some 
will lose ground to others. It’s 
inevitable in a changing economy 
such as ours. 

Production of copper, for ex- 
ample, is expected to increase 
only 2% for 1960—far under the 
9% anticipated growth for metals 
as a whole. Competition from 
aluminum and stepped up im- 
ports of copper-containing prod- 


ucts are behind this lower pro- 
duction trend. 
Textiles is anot! 
1960 may not be 
this year’s smart ; 
men predict a fii 
production in 196.) 
Non-textile ma 
plastics and rubber have made 
inroads into tra:litional textile 
markets. Other rc sons are com- 
petition from imports, the dura- 
bility of synthetic yarns and al- 
ternate uses of the consumer’s 
dollar for appliances and the like. 
All these changes noted above 


er area where 
) rosy. After 
ins, business- 
tening out of 


‘rials such as 


mean big new outlays for re- 
search and development. In many 
cases they’re a must if sales are 
to be maintained or increased. 

Take the recent experience at 
General Electric. According to 
George F. Metcalf, a regional 
vice president of G.E., “Just six 
years ago our Defense research 
and development work amounted 
to about 5% of our total defense 
sales. Today, the defense work 
we classify as research and de- 
velopment is over 50% of our 
sales. Most defense suppliers 
have had a similar experience.” 


3,400 Union Workers 
Return to Worthington 


New York—Thirty-four hun- 
dred workers from the United 
Steelworkers and _ International 
Association of Machinists have 
returned to work at Worthington 
Corp.’s eight New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing plants. 

Original contracts ran out at 
various times in June, but work- 
ers remained at work under a 
series of extensions until negotia- 
tions broke early last month. Any 
new contract will be retroactive 
to Aug. 15 under terms of this 
latest extension. 


Experience— the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


Behind your Allegheny Ludium salesman... 


stand 880 metal experts. This Allegheny Ludlum ‘‘back- 
field” of engineers and service personnel has greater depth 
than that of any other specialty steel producer. The team 


consists of: 


380 Research and Development men—who create new 
alloys, find new applications for today’s alloys, and offer 
you every possible help in using them. 


300 Quality Control men—who eagle-eye each manu- 
facturing phase with rigorous testing of all kinds. 


200 Customer Service men—who understand and solve 


customers’ special problems, eliminate extra w: 


k on order- 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


varehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainiess, call RYERSON 


for 


ing and billing, answer inquiries promptly, and act as 


your expediter. 


Remember this, too: Allegheny Ludlum is the only pro- 
ducer of all forms of stainless steel. A-L also specializes in 
steels and alloys for the electrical and electronics industries; 
carbides, tool and die steels; super-alloys for aircraft and 
missiles, and special exotic metals such as zirconium, 


molybdenum and beryllium. 


Let your Allegheny Ludlum salesman put the right spe- 
cialists from his 880-man service team to work on your 
problem. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS ... 
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Purchasing 
Executive 
Development 


I. Clarity your role 


Decide what in your company is the 
purchasing function, and what is ex- 


pected of you as purchasing agent. 


BY AUREN URIS* 


ting better your public relations within your 
organization, the more-effectively you can 
function as a purchasing executive. 

Executives of every stripe and specialization 
have discovered, as have organizations profit and 
non-profit, politicians, and potentates, that public 
relations plays a vital part in progress and attain- 
ment. 

Somehow the company that has favorably im- 
pressed its publics—whether it be customers, 
stockholders, or employees—finds the going a 
good deal easier. Similarly, the purchasing agent 
who has established good relations with his top 
management, other executives at his own level, 
and management personnel down the line, finds 
his office a pleasanter place to be in. 


How To Be Popular 


Your interest in good public relations for your- 
self stems from the ambiguous position that the 
purchasing agent often holds in his organization. 

Top brass too often thinks of the purchasing 
agent as a somewhat valuable but obscure execu- 
tive specialist—“He knows all about the stuff we 
use and where to get it.” But that may be the 
limit of favorable evaluation. 

In the minds of some top managements the 
best that can be said of their purchasing depart- 
ment and its boss is that, “We’ve never had a 
production shutdown because we’ve run out of 
material.” 

Frankly, to the purchasing agent who holds 
himself and his function in high regard, this 
attitude of some top brass leaves a great deal to 
be desired. And what’s more, failure to regard 
him more favorably strongly cramps his style 
and contribution. 


The Company You Keep 


There’s a logical, if perhaps warped, expla- 
nation for the sometimes insufficiently high 
esteem in which the purchaser is held. 


lop brass is too often concerned with more 
dramatic aspects of profit promotion: i.e., 


* Mr. Uris is editor of the Management 
Development Division of the Research Insti- 
tute of America. In this capacity he is in 
close touch with the problems of executives, 
managers, and supervisors in all phases of 
industry. A widely read analyst on executive 
development, Mr. Uris is the author of sev- 
eral books on the subject. Published~ by 
McGraw-Hill, his last two books are, “De- 
veloping Your Executive Skills,” and, “The 
Efficient Executive.” 
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Here's How You Cz 
Key Foints in a Public Relation: 


2. Ide lize your role 


Determi:ie what in your com- 
pany should be the purchas- 


ing function, and your role. 


increased sales, for which, hail the sales 
group; new products, with high praise for 
the market-research group; labor-saving 
automation, with thanks to the product- 
engineering group. 

Too many companies fail to see pur- 
chasing as a profit contributor through 
material cost reductions, make-or-buy de- 
cisions, or skillful inventory control that 
frees working capital for profit-making in- 
vestment. 


Setting Your PR Objectives 


Granted, then, that you have real incentive to 
want to improve your public relations. How to 
do it? 

Two elements must figure in your personal 
public relations thinking: 

. . . How do you want to look? 

. . . How do you go about publicizing the 
image of yourself? 

In both cases the answer must be appropriate 
to you, and you alone. Your experience, your skill, 
even your personality must be taken into con- 
sideration, and must figure in your answers. 


It goes without saying that you can’t 
pull answers out of a iat. Your personal 
public relations policy must be realistic and 
honest. The artificial gesture, the ulterior 
motive would be as transparent to others 
as theirs would be to you. Your approach 
must be based not on dreams and schemes. 
but on facts and acts. 


How Do You Want to Look? 


The experts will tell you that a public rela- 
tions image—whether for a company or an indi- 
vidual-—must have its basis in fact. The two- 
faced image—an unpleasant visage hiding behind 
a smiling mask—is doomed to get its principals 
into trouble. And of course, it’s not simply a 
matter of good and bad. For example, the pur- 
chasing agent whose strong point is product 
knowledge would be unwise to attempt to build 
a reputation for himself as the master of the 
bright idea or the inspired plan. 

Your first mcve then, is to decide which is 
your best foot to put forward. Perhaps this ques- 
tion will help: 

On which of your personal and professional 
assets do you want to base your claim to fame? 

This doesn’t mean that you have but one 
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3. ‘Translate an 


Find out what 
prove or enla rge 


tion, and your r 


asset. It only means that this is the aspect of your 
ability you want to highlight. 

It’s a serviceable question because it serves 
two functions: 


1. You stand to gain a fresh view of yourself 
and your job; 


2. You will begin to examine which aspects of 
your activity are most desirable or needed 
in your company. 


Best Foot Forward 


Eventually, an answer may come to a single 
sentence or a single word. Here are some possi- 
bilities from the viewpoint of a top executive: 

Cooperation—“Our purchasing department 

will bend itself into a pretzel to help out.” 

Speed—”Our P.A. is the only man I know who 

understands what ‘rush’ means.” 

Problem Solving—“When we toss purchasing 

a problem, they'll stick with it until it’s 
licked.” 

Add your own strong point or strong points to 
the list. Don’t do it off-the-cuff, give it serious 
thought. And here’s where you gain an important 
by-product. Once you start thinking along these 
lines, you'll find yourself considering at the same 
time, ways and means of strengthening this area 
of your activity. 

When you’ve made your decision, you can 
start considering the second part of the problem. 


Publicizing Yourself 


Your problem is different from that of 
many other executive specialists. The fact 
that purchasing “invades” so many com- 
pany areas in performance of its job often 
means that other departments tend to build 
walls of non-cooperation against these 
“encroachments.” 


Your PR job is touchier because, operationally, 
you have important (and sometimes irritating) 
areas of contact with many other departments. In 
other words, simply setting out to build good will, 
as is sometimes possible when there’s no reason 
for negative impressions to form, isn’t likely to 
work. Your PR activities must be more positive 
and more aptly directed. 

To see what’s involved, just consider the situa- 
tions purchasing can get into: 

Traffic can refuse a vendor permission to route 
his preferred way because this would up costs 
slightly. This can hurt when purchasing needs the 
friendship of the supplier. 

Accounts payable, by tardiness in paying of the 
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n Function More 


Kffectively 


Program for Purchasing Agents 


Ditions into plans 4. Project the image 5. Listen and revise 


u must do to im- Publicize—to all three manage- Shape and reshape your 


e purchasing func- rial levels —- the service you are function and its image 


in your company. willing and anxious to render. by successes and failures. 


bill of a small but valuable vendor may cause 
that vendor to drop the account. 

Engineering can set specifications that bar use 
of standard items making them more costly and 
more difficult to obtain. 

Only PR efforts that create positive reasons for 
cooperation can pay off in such edgy, close-work- 
ing relationships. 


Projecting to Three Levels 


What your public relations problem 
comes down to is methods of presenting 
yourself in a favorable light to the three 
levels in your organization—up, down, and 
laterally. 


At first glance it might seem that attempts to 
win the good will of these three management 
levels commits you to trying to be all things to 
ail men. That is not the case. 


\Vhat you are after is the development 
of a departmental operating policy that 
seeks to provide each of the three levels 
with the best possible satisfaction of needs. 


Sometimes the needs at different levels tend to 
conflict with one another. For example, the pro- 
duction department may requisition a part for 
equipment replacement and demand a local sup- 
plier because of the time element, despite a big 
cost differential that would make the front office 
flinch and resist. 

Your problem is to balance off these needs on 
as fair and equitable a basis as possible. 


Possible Action 


Judgments that are made of you and your 
function will be based largely on experience: 

If you get a production supervisor out of a 
tight spot by a procurement miracle, he will sing 
your praises. 

If at an appropriate time and in an appropriate 
way you can demonstrate to top management that 
you have devised a means for overcoming a tough 
inventory problem, or by your study of the supply 
picture you can work out a plan of maintaining 
a flow of materials better suited to the rhythm 
of use, then top management will upgrade its 
opinion of you and what you can do. 

Specifically, here are the points that can guide 
you: 


1. Clarify your role. You want to gain per- 
spective on your place and function in the 
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company. Review the services asked of you, 
your successes and failures in carrying them 
out. 

The rare company that has a job description for 
its purchasing function supplies direct help at this 
point. But in the average case, the services re- 
quested of you; the evaluation by top executives 
of those services; your relative standing among 
your peers, all these help you arrive at a con- 
clusion. 

Don’t make the mistake at this juncture of 
weighing or twisting the evidence. The question 
you're trying to answer is, 


“What in my company, is the purchasing 
function, and the purchasing agent con- 
sidered to be?” 


Obviously, it’s a tough question, and it’s un- 
likely that a fully satisfactory answer will be 
forthcoming. But at a minimum, you will end 
up with a better idea of what is expected than 
you may have had. 


2. Idealize your role. In this second step, it’s 
suggested that you extend or augment that 
purchasing function in terms of what it might 
be: “Ideally, what could purchasing be in 
my company?” 

There’s the temptation, when confronted by 
that kind of question, to answer in rosy terms. 
Almost inevitably, one must fight the tendency 
to have the purchasing function come out as the 
key to the company’s operation. To avoid un- 
realistic thinking, confine your extensions to areas 
of demonstrated need, or unfilled needs that, 
when filled, would materially contribute to com- 
pany effectiveness. 


3. Translate ambitions into plans. Every exec- 
utive has a time reservoir, a backlog of plans 
or intentions for activity or growth to be 
produced and implemented when appropri- 
ate. Try to visualize the growth of your 
function in terms of the specific things you 
must do to make them realities. 

For example, let’s say you feel that keeping 
your production people in closer touch with the 
market on a key item can add a helpful dimen- 
sion to your assistance to thi m. Implementing this 
idea may take the form of 4 periodic memo to 
the executives involved of the price, availability, 
and so on, of the item. 


4..Project the image. PR people like to say 
that the essence of effective public relations 
is doing the right thing and letting people 
know you’re doing it. Both halves of this 
proposition are difficult, certainly, but the 
second, or self-publicizing half, is the more 
touchy. 
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The way you avoid the implications of 
hornblowing on your own behalf is to let 
your triumphs be heard in the words of 
others. The thing you publicize—to all 
three managerial levels—is the services 
you are willing and anxious to render. 


Of course, this willingness to serve does not 
have to be passive. The energy and thoughtfulness 
with which you communicate with the individuals 
—top brass, middle brass, supervisors, and so on 
—supplies the stuff of which your personal and 
professional image is formed. 

“Keep in touch,” is the key to effective con- 
tact. Even if no immediate situation requires con- 
tact, keeping the lines of communication open by 
queries of future needs, questions regarding satis- 
faction with items previously supplied, and con- 
tinually familarizing yourself with the shifting, 
developing requirements picture, publicizes in the 
best possible manner, the nature of your inten- 
tions and capabilities. 


5. Listen and revise. Communications, to be 
complete, must include receiving as well as 
sending. You shape, and reshape your func- 
tion and its image by successes and failures, 
the responses and reactions of the people in 
your organization with whom you have 
dealings. 


Filling the Vacuum 


Of course, you will always haye the brake of 
practicality to limit your efforts. You may not be 
able to satisfy an unreasonable request. Despite 
intensive study of a supply problem, you many 
not be able to lick it. 

But every executive in every function faces 
similar handicaps. What is important is that these 
occasional disappointments and failures take place 
in an atmosphere of understanding and good will. 

One of the greatest causes of poor public rela- 
tions for the purchasing man is the-self-imposed 
vacuum in which he works. Because his activity 
is so highly specialized and because so much of 
his communications can, and must, take place 
through formalized communication channels, in- 
formal channels often are neglected. 

You cannot expect people in your organiza- 
tion to form a favorable image of an individual 
they never see or speak to. Does this mean glad- 
handing is in order? Not at all. But a few seconds 
spent on the telephone, a few scribbled words on 
an office memo, some indication on the part of 
the purchasing agent of a direct and personal in- 
terest in a fellow executive’s needs, can transform 
a P.A.’s public relations image from “stuffed 
shirt” to a “real guy.” 


‘Listen... Read More Says McVicar 
To Canton and Eastern Ohio P.A.s 


The N. A. P. A. District Six V. P. Stressed Ethics 
of Purchasing, Self Education, and Enlightenment 


Canton, Ohio—N.A.P.A. Sixth District Vice President C. Warner 
McVicar warned P.A.’s that rapid chz inges now are taking place in 
their profession. He advised buyers to “listen attentively” at associ- 

ation meetings and read constantly on new methods if they would 
keep up with the times. 

Speaking before the Canton and Eastern Ohio Association of 
Purchasing Agents, McVicar said P.A.’s should govern themselves 
by the N.A.P.A. standards of conduct and code of buying ethics. 

McVicar, who is Director of Purchasing & Traffic at Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, said, in addition, the N.A.P.A. now has 
made available five “yours-for- 


Dr. Lewi;s Tough in 3-Day Purchasing Course 


rd Business 
thority, Dr. 
conducted 
purchasing 


New York—H. 
School’s purchasir 
Howard T. Le 
a three-day cours: 
problems, which, hoped, will 
make attending | \. of New 
York members “ e him in- 
tensely.” 

In announcing | 
the New York A 


orkshop at 
iation’s first 


fall meeting, Dr. L :\\'s explained, 
“If you don’t hate n , you won't 
argue .. . and if you don’t argue, 
you can’t learn anyt!i ng.” 

Dr. Lewis’ O |-3 course 
dealt with materials nanagement, 


vendor relations, vendor rating, 


trade relations, and value analy- 
sis. 

Association president. George 
W. Baker, of the Port of New 
York Authority, told members 
the workshop was part of an edu- 


cation - development program 
which eventually will provide 
courses “all the way from ele- 
mentary purchasing to lessons on 
complex problems of higher 
management.” 


Two afternoon forums 
held prior to the meeting. 
Vincent E. McGough, staff 
consultant at Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., public account- 


were 


ants and management consultants, 
told P.A.’s, “That’s money you’re 
spending,” in a discussion on the 
financial side of big business. 

The other forum—‘“The Pur- 
chase of Printing—Its Problems 
and Pitfalls’—was led by Lloyd 
A. Schiller, vice president, Arrow 
Press, Inc. 

Guest speaker at the dinner 
meeting was Brig. Gen. R. E.. 
Cushman, Jr., U.S.M.C., assistant 
to Vice President Nixon for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. Gen. 
Cushman gave a first-hand report 
on Nixon’s recent trip to Poland 
and Russia. 


the-asking” booklets on value 
analysis, standardization, selec- 
tion of competent buyers, train- 
ing of purchasing department 
personnel, and inventory man- 
agement of purchasing material. 

Self-education, McVicar added, 
is not the only task confronting 
purchasing agents, who also must 
concern themselves with enlight- 
enment of top management. on 
purchasing problems. 

Too often, he said, there is 
little or no communication be- 
tween the purchasing office and 
the office of company president. 
It is up to the individual purchas- 
ing man, McVicar went on, to 
correct this condition if it exists 
in his company. 


Eister Named President 
Of Public Buyers Group 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
old Eister, purchasing agent for 
Tacoma, Wash., public schools, 
was elected president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Public Buyers As- 
sociation at its fall meeting here 
Sept. 18. 

Eister replaces Jack Chadwick 
of the Vancouver, B.C. Harbours 


“. HAROLD EISTER 


Board, who had served three suc- 


cessive ierms in that office. 

\mong the featured speakers 
at the meeting was Ralph Bridge, 
of the Vancouver, B.C. school 
system, who told members his 
solution to the identical bid prob- 
lem has been to call for new bids 
in conjunction with other com- 
modities which lack a standard 
price structure. 


Andrews Addresses P.A.’s 


Portland, Ore.—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Ore- 
gon, gathered for its first fall 
meeting here recently, heard 
Eugene Andrews, manager of the 
Industries Department, Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, speak on 
his work in helping locate new 
industries and assisting economic 
expansion in the Portland area. 
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exact requirements. 


Do You Buy Chain? 


—then you should have these free ACCO 
catalogs containing over 400 different chains! 


e The American Chain & Cable Coinpany, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of chain for any appli- 
cation, wants you to have these valuable chain refer- 
ence catalogs! When a particular job calls for the 
strength and flexibility that only chain can provide, 
you'll find chain—of the correct size, design, metal 
and finish to fill the bill—listed on the pages of these 
catalogs. There are over 400 different chains, by 
types and sizes, to choose from. For easy reference, 
complete information about all of these chains is 
assembled in two separate catalogs under the two 
basic types of chain—welded and weldless. Welded 
chain is made with links that are welded, as the 
name implies. Weldless chains are generally the 
lighter types made with formed 
wire or flat metal links. Catalogs 
are clearly condensed and charted 
to further help you find the spe- 
cific chain best suited for your 


In addition, these catalogs contain a wide selec- 
tion of chain assemblies and attachments available 
for use with welded and weldless chain. There is also 
a section describing basic chain terms and definitions 
and a section on how to properly measure chain and 
chain assemblies before you order. 


For your free copies of Welded Catalog No. 491 and 
Weldless Catalog No. 492, write our York, Pa., office. 


ORDER AMERICAN CHAIN FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


To get prompt local service for all your chain needs, 
contact your American Chain distributor. You'll find 
them located in all principal cities or write us for the one 


nearest to you, 


“—° AMERICAN CHAIN 


American Chain Division * American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. * Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


*Indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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Purchasing Agents Associations Set 
To Kick Off Fall Meetings Schedule 


N.A.P.A. Groups from All Sections of the Country 
Gather to Hear Speakers Talk of Current Problems 


Denver — The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Denver, 
began fall activities with a visit 
to the Martin Co. plant where 
Titan ICBM’s are manufactured. 

Nearly 150 P.A.’s and their 
families turned out to see the 
Titan, which has been success- 
fully fired five out of six times at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. The Titan 
is a larger and more sophisticated 
missile than the Atlas ICBM, 
only now reaching operational 
Status. 

Later, at a dinner meeting, 
Col. C. E. Towne, assistant com- 
mander, Information Service 
Office of the North American 
Air Defense Command, spoke to 
P.A.’s on “The Air Defense of 
North America.” 


Hamilton, Ontario — “Be 
Nosy,” declared Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents 
president Hector D. Wright at 
the Hamilton District P.A.A. 
meeting here Sept. 21. 

Urging purchasors to “be nosy 
all day long to the limit of your 
power,” Wright said “Curiosity 
makes champions in all fields.” 

But purchasing isn’t all nosi- 
ness, he added. It requires ability 
to get along with men in other 
fields, skill in value analysis, and 
intensive research into manu- 
facturing methods and product 
sources. 


Philadelphia—Officers and di- 
rectors of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Philadelphia cou- 
pled their September business- 
dinner meeting with a tour of 
Pennsylvania’s largest brewery. 

Richard L. Purcell, purchas- 
ing agent at Schmidt’s Brewery 
and a P.A.A.P. officer, hosted 
the group of 10 P.A.’s during 
their visit of his company’s beer- 
making installations. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Pur- 
chasing Association of Evansville 
toured the Inland Container 
Corp. plant here Sept. 10. Inland 
vice-president of research and 
development, W. B. Lincoln, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of the 
group on “What the Box Manu- 
facturer Is Trying to Do for In- 
dustry.” 


Cincinnati— General Electric 
Co. Sales Engineer Jack D. Byrne 
spoke on value analysis at the 
first fall meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

Included in the program was 
a pre-meeting workshop on “Con- 
trol of Sales Interview Time.” 


Richmond, Va.—Carlton E. 
Garrette, who, since 1930, has 
been purchasing agent for Crad- 
dock Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg, was elected president of 
the Old Dominion Purchasing 
Agents Association at its annual 
meeting here Sept. 23. 


Seattle — The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Washing- 
ton elected Blair McTaggert, of 


American-Marietta Co., to the 
board of trustees at its first fall 


meeting which was held Sept. 10. 
Speaker at the meeting was 
Wallace Campbell, president of 
the National Industrial Distribu- 
tors Association, Campbell, for- 
mer member of a U.S. trade 
mission to Western Germany, re- 
ported on how private U.S. in- 
vestments have spurred Ger- 
many’s industrial resurgence. 


eas 


M. B. Eubanks Speaks Out 
On Public Relations Use 


Atlanta, Ga.—_—M. B. Eubanks, 
7th District public relations chair- 
man, told purchasing agents that 
it is time “we take our place in 
line with other civic and profes- 
sional organizations in our com- 
munity.” 

Speaking before the Sept. 11 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Georgia, Eubanks 
added a reminder that develop- 
ment of sound public relations in 
purchasing agents associations 
are essential to growth in size and 
stature for these professional 
organizations. 


Tulsa P:A.'s Set Petroleum Seminar 


Tulsa, Okla. — Petroleum in- 
dustry P.A.’s—tlong in need of a 
meeting “all their own”—<an at- 
tend the Petroleum Industry Pur- 
chasing Management Seminar, 
Oct. 21-23, at Fort Gibson, Okla. 

Sponsored jointly by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Tulsa and the University of 
Tulsa, the seminar, limited to 40 
enrollees, will take up problems 
peculiar to the oil industry. 

Speakers will include uni- 
versity professors as well as lead- 
ing oil-industry executives such 
as Stanley D. Breitweiser, execu- 
tive vice-president, director D-X 


Sunray Oil Co., Tulsa, and 
Joseph L. Seger, executive vice 
president, Carter Oil Co., Tulsa. 


Dayton Purchasers Meet 


Dayton, Ohio— The Dayton 
Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
sponsors of the forthcoming Sixth 
District Conference on Oct. 
30-31, kicked off the fall season 
with a Sept. 24 banquet meeting 
which heard W. Evert Welch, 
corporate consultant for Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell discuss “The 
Control and Management of In- 
ventories. 


SPRINGBOARD 


for a ‘resistance’’ movement! 


The effective resistance of any rubber or rubber-like 
component part to aging and weathering, tearing, 
abrasion, gasoline and oils, acids, water, tem- 
perature, soaps and detergents, etc. depends on the 
skillful and precise mixing of rubber polymers and 


compounding ingredients. 


With accuracy even more precise than humanly pos- 
sible with the “personal touch” shown here, modern 
electronic control completely guards every step of this 
important blending operation at Ohio Rubber. Skill 
in mixing the right combinations of basic materials, 
is the result of years of experience “Customeering”* 
components for outstanding manufacturers of original 


equipment in every industry. 


To take advantage of this experience write to The 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 


9PA2 


rue OHIO RUBBER comrany 
Willoughby, Ohio 


A DIVISION OF THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
*Trade mark of The Ohio Rubber Compony 


Etchant 
Simplifies Teflon Bonding 


Etching solution enables 
bonding Teflon to itself and 
to other materials. It forms 
a film on the treated surface 
that will hold an adhesive. 
Treatment time ranges from 
5 sec. to 1 min. Peel strength 
runs from 17 to 35 Ib. per in. 

Price: $4, 2-oz. bottle 
(quan. disc. avail.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

W. L. Gore & Associates, 
Inc., 487 Papermill Rd., 
Newark, Del. (P.W., 10/12/ 
59) 


Valve 
Sleeved with Tefion 


Teflon sleeved valves come 
in jacketed construction in 
standard 150% and 300# 
2-way and 3-way bottom 
entry designs. Designed for 
special applications involv- 
ing heated or cooled media. 
Teflon seal keeps valve tight, 
never needs lubrication. 

Price: 150 lb., 2-way 
$139.20 (%-in.) to $2,100 
300-Ib., 3-way (6-in.). De- 
livery: 4-10 wk. 

Continental Mfg. Co., 247 
Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 10/12/59) 


Adhesive Applicator 
Makes Continuous Seams 


Hot metal adhesive appli- 
cator makes possible bond- 
ing of wider and multiple 
seams on continuous webs of 
material. It applies up to 
1,300 linear ft./min. of seam 
Y%-in. wide and 3'2-mils 
thick. It will work on metal- 
lic foils, polyethylene film, 
coatings and laminations. 

Price: $3,200. Delivery: 
30 days. 

United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., 140 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (P.W., 10/12/59) 


Stapler 
For Hand, Desk Use 


Combination stapler serves 
both as a hand and desk unit. 
Pliar attachment converts it 
for hand jobs and base plate 
turns it into desk model. It 
can be set to staple or pin by 
sliding a projection under the 
base. Finished in blue-green 
enamel. 

Price: $6.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Faymus Div., Bankers & 
Merchants, Inc., 3229 N, 
Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(P.W., 10/12/59) 
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Retaining Rings 
Kit of 84 sizes 


Retaining rings come in 
plastic case containing 400 
cadmium plated rings in 84 
sizes. Sizes from % to 24% 
in. in the 3 most popular se- 
ries of internal, external and 
universal crescent* ring de- 
signs. Rings are placed in 
designated slots. 

Price: $34.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Packaged Merchandise 
Co., 3065 W. 117th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, (P.W., 10/ 
12/59) 


Slide Switch 
Rated at 6 Amp. 


Tiny slide switch designed 
for use on appliances, power 
tools, instruments, etc. car- 
ries Underwriters rating of 
6 amp. at 125 v. de. The 
single-pole, double-throw 
switch is available with either 
silver plated solder lug ter- 
minals or gold plated printed 
wiring terminals. 

Price: $85 M in over 10M 
lots. Delivery: immediate. 

Electronic | Components 
Div., Stackpole Carbon Co., 
St. Marys, Pa. (P.W., 10/ 
12/59) 


‘Floating Bottom’ 
Keeps Materials Handy 


“Floating bottom” for 
hand truck keeps contents at 
waist level to speed loading 
and unloading. Bottom re- 
mains level regardless of 
weight distribution. Trucks 
are available for handling 
loads up to 450 Ib. 

Price: $74.70 (100-lb., 
is-in. body with 2 swivel and 
2 stationary 4-in. casters). 
Delivery: 4 wk. 

National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., 1059 Beech St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (P.W., 10/12/ 
59) 


Work Bench 


All-Steel Construction 


All-steel workbenches are 
available in a wide variety of 
models and sizes. Top sur- 
face is made of steel with no 
bolts or weld marks; although 
other surfaces can be ob- 
tained for special purposes. 
Lengths are 4, 5, and 6 ft., 
depths 24, 30, and 34 in., 
heights 32, 34, and 36 in. 

Price: $29.05 to 109.20. 
Delivery: immediate-4 wk. 

Angle Steel Inc., Plainwell, 
Mich. (P.W., 10/12/59) 
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Embossing Machine 
Makes Charge Plates 


Automatic single char- 
acter embossing machine 
makes plastic or metal plates 
directly from punch cards. 
Operating at 14,000 char- 
acters per hour, it produces 
plates for credit cards, ad- 
dressing, accounting, etc. Can 
use all standard cards up to 
3x5 in. 

Price: $14,000. Delivery: 
January. 

Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., 5886 Smiley Dr., 
Culver City, Calif. (P.W., 
10/12/59) 


Index Tab 
Improves Visibility 


Attachable triangular in- 
dex tab slants at a 45 D to 
give greater visibility to files. 
Comes in self-adhesive style 
for permanent attachment 
and slip-on for temporary 
jobs. Can also be used to or- 
ganize vertical _ shelves. 
Packed 5 to a box. 

Price: 20¢ each (self-ad- 
hesive), 15¢ plain. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., New 
Windsor, N. Y. (P.W., 10/ 
12/59) 


Timer 
Gives Automatic Control 


Dc reset timer automati- 
cally controls machine func- 
tions. It is accurate within 
variable timed intervals to 
14%. Seven basic circuit ar- 
rangements’ give _ infinite 
number of combinations. 
Power requirements vary 
from 6 to 250 v. de. 

Price: $86.50. Delivery: 
3-4 wk. 

Automatic Timing & Con- 
trols, Inc., King of Prussia, 
Pa. (P.W., 10/12/59) 


Air Grinder 


Removes Metal Faster 


Line of 6-in. capacity 
Straight air grinders are 
equipped to deliver more 
torque to the wheel and re- 
move more metal faster. 
Available with butterfly, lever 
and grip throttles. Speeds 
are 4,500 or 6,000 rpm. and 
special gearing sets wire- 
brush speed at 2,000 rpm. 
_ Price: $285. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Thor Power Tool Co., 175 
N. State St., Aurora, II. 
(P.W., 10/12/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Equipment Shows Go Regional 


® Look for more regional trade shows to replace the big national exhibits. 
The problem seems to be two-fold; space and coverage. 


First, many exhibitors are dissatisfied with gigantism. They claim space 
limitations force too many exhibits into too small a space and won’t let them 
do justice to their products. At an independent Washington business machine 
exhibit 40 companies used two acres of space to show their wares—while the 
big National Business Machine Show next month will crowd 350 exhibits into 
four acres. 


The second major complaint is physical inconvenience. Exhibitors claim 
that few company representatives will travel across the country to attend a 
trade show. By setting up two or three regional exhibitors, they think they 
can reach a much larger group. 


@ The first major inkling that everybody wasn’t happy with the way things 
have been going came last June when the material handling manufacturers 
announced they were considering eliminating the big Material Handling 
Institute sponsored show in favor of three sectional exhibits. 

Another announcement along this line came last week. The Instrument 
Society of America said it might forego its annual conference and replace it 
with four regional exhibits—tentatively scheduled for St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, and Toronto in 1961. 

The big national trade show is a long way from extinction—but more and 
more regional exhibits will be growing up alongside in the next few years. 


The Office Equipment Mfgs. Assn., Inc. show (Washington, Sept. 23-25) 
was the first major display of office machines ever held independently of the 
50-year-old National Business Show. Virtually every type of office equipment 
that the well-managed, well-heeled office staff could want was on display. 


Compact modernization was in full evidence as electronics and automation— 
attractively styled and colored—were in full control. Friden showed its new 
Collectadata that offers a system of code reading and code punching units to 
collect data at a simple processing point and various points of origin. 1.B.M. 
introduced its 357 Data Collection System designed to meet the same needs. 
(see P.W., Oct. 5, p. 20). 


Other shows you might want to make a note of: 


@ National Business Show—New York Coliseum, Oct. 19-23. All four 
floors of the Coliseum will be devoted to the latest in office machinery and 
data processing equipment. Emphasis will be on equipment for the average 
office—typewriters, copying machines, etc. This will be ’59’s biggest office 
show. 


@ American Standards Association—10th National Conference on Stand- 
ardization, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Oct. 20-22. Theme of this 
year’s conference is “Standardization—Keystone of Industrial Progress.” 
Purchasing has a vital interest in this meeting that works towards establishing 
national standards. 


@ National Metals Show—Chicago International Amphitheatre, Oct, 19-23, 
year’s biggest offering of metal working materials and machinery. If past 
shows are any indication (last year 50,000 crowded into the hall at Cleveland) 
exhibitors should be going all out. Visitors can expect to find a liberal 
sprinkling of new products mixed in with more familiar equipment. 


© Packaging Machinery Show—New York Coliseum, Nov. 17-20. Compre- 
hensive display of packaging machinery and multi-use packaging materials. 
One hundred fifty-five exhibitors will take two floors to show what’s new in 
the field. 


® Chemical Industries Conference and Show—New York Coliseum, Nov. 
30-Dec. 4. All major and most minor chemical companies will be in N. Y. 
to exhibit the newest in chemical processing equipment, materials, etc. This 
show is only held every two years, so it is a must for anyone with an interest 
in chemical manufacturing. 


® Automation Conference and Exhibit, New York Trade Show Building, 
Nov. 16-20. Fairly technical exhibits of equipment and controls for operating 
production equipment. If show follows previous lines it will consist mostly of 
components and complicated sub-assemblies. 
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Floor Sealer, Polish 
Does Both in One Operation 


Floor finish both seals and polishes in 
one operation. It works on light terrazzo, 
white cement, magnesite, white marble, 
cork, wood, ceramic tile, quarry tile, and 
slate. It is water-resistant and may be 
buffed to create a hard, mirror-like sur- 
face which is slip-resistant. It will not 
darken the lightest floors and gives a 
water-white finish. 

Price: $2.25 gal. in 5-gal. cans. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, 
Ind. (P.W., 10/12/59) 


Spray Painting System 
Needs No Atomizing Air 


Spray painting system uses hydraulic 
pressure alone to spray the material and 
needs no atomizing air. No heating of 
the material is required and less is used 
since the spray pattern is well-defined. 
The new method reduces the amount of 
material that gets into the atmosphere and 
eases ventilation requirements. Four dif- 
ferent spray nozzles are included varying 
from 15 to 50 Deg. Pressures from 400 
to 2,000 psi. are needed for operation. 

Price: $611.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Lincoln Engineering Co., 4010 Good- 
fellow Blvd., St. Louis, Miss. (P.W., 
10/12/59) 


Heres How to Buy a Truck Battery 


Here’s the third in PURCHASING WEEK’S current series of specification sheets. 
Data sheets speed delivery—both the customer and supplier are talking the same 
inguage. All manufacturers need the same basic information to quote a price for 
an industrial truck battery. If you include all the material requested below you can't 
) too far wrong. Standard terminal sizes and arrangements are included for easy 
eference. 


Industrial Truck Batteries 


Company Name 
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| Address 
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Electrical: 

No. Cells per Battery........... No. and Type Plates per cell........... 

Amp.-hr. Capacity (6-hr. rate).......... ess eo0 4 0% 0% is cacsessawe 
Physical: 

Type Tray (steel or wood)............ With or Without Cover............ 

Dimensions: X....... a ska Bae Ts ni A AE Type Terminal (Mfr. No.)....... 

Cable Arrangement (A,B,C,D)................ (lead 30-in. unless specified) 

Receptacle Arrangement (E,F,G,H)........ Cell Arrangement (L or S)........ 

Battery Box Dimensions: Direction of Motion......... pwwerees Trwek......... 

SEDs < ¢ ob oes 
Terminal Connector Data 
ARRANGEMENTS 


COVER 


Variable-Speed Sheave 
Meets Changing Torque Loads 


Variable-speed sheave is designed to 
hold a constant driven speed during 
changing torque loads. It will not stick 
when speed has to be changed. The oil 
reservoir requires checking only once or 
twice a year. Available in two sizes; one 
for 742-15 hp. motors, and another for 
15-20 hp. Cam pressure is exerted only 
when the load requires it and the sidewall 
pressure on the belt varies in proportion 
to the torque required to carry the load. 

Price: $200 and $225. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. (P.W., 10/12/59) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Flame Resistance 


Burning Rate. Determined from | not ignite under conditions of A.S.T.M. 
A.S.T.M. test that measures burning | test. 
rate of a sample in in. per min. under Self-extinguishing. A material that 
controlled conditions. will not burn once an outside source 

Fire Resistant or Retardant. Implies of flame is removed. It may be com- 
both flame and heat resistance. Applies | bustible as long as an outside source 
to materials or structures having a pre- of flame is present. : 
determined degree of resistance. A material may be flame resistant 


: (i.e. polyvinyl chloride) but not fire 
aged Resistant or Retardant. Re- | resistant (it melts). For practical pur- 
sisting the spread of flame along the poses “flame resistant” and “self-ex- 
surface. A material or surface that 


tinguishing” are synonomous. Inor- 
does not propagate flame once an out- nie a A Tae non-burning; 
side source is removed. : 


Non-burning. Materials which do 


organic materials usually flame resist- 
ant at best. (P.W., 10/12/59) 
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C Y 
hi ——_——-X me a 
TYPES 
No. of Max. 
Description Con- Thick- Cable Mfrs. 
tacts ness Size No. 
STANDARD CONNECTOR 
Connector—tocking Half ............... 2 bint #00 905K11-22 
Connector—tocking Half ............... 3 ote #00 905K11-32 
Connector—tocking Half ............... 4 owe #00 905K11-42 
ELWELL PARKER 
Ee aces enews bwbeeses ss 2 ¥é #00 708790 
TE a es egeakes 3 re #00 708765 
Receptacle—End Door ............seee0. 2 2 #00 708788 
Receptacio—End Door ..........cccceees 3 2 #00 708769 
Receptacile—Side Latch ...........ccee0. 2 2 #00 708789 
Receptacle—Side Latch ...............- 3 2 #00 708768 
YALE & TOWNE 
| PRE OS errr a 2 #00 K9013C 
RS ee as os ons o cee MASK ERS 3 _ #00 K9122C 
SR Foe WSR OtnGls he's Sec ce ti edes eds 2 1% #00 K9014C 
Rei cee len tlie soe Eeaaeke 3 1% #00 K9121C 
RUSSELL & STOLL 
PRs ot er ee ie or eee yc aey ab aes 2 #00 31000 
6 PR SAE ee OP Or re 3 i #00 31020 
Receptacle—Spring Catch ............... 2 2a #00 31010 
Receptacle—Spring Catch ..............- 3 2% #00 31030 
ANDERSON Pe ‘int 
I ines cen oe ekeens 2 na 
MED a osc ckg> sos chusdinser 2 ond #00 2084 
i es a nwa oes 3 has #00 2179 
Receptacle—100 Amp. Hi..............-- 2 3% #2 2925 
Receptacle—100 Amp. Low.............- 2 2% #2 2155 
Receptacle—150 Amp. Hi..............-- 2 3% #00 4519 
Receptacle—150 Amp. Low.............- 2 2% #00 4511 
Receptacle—150 Amp. Hi...............- 3 3% #00 2934 
Receptacle—150 Amp. Low..........-.++ 3 2% #00 2148 
SB Connector—150 Amp...............-: 2 1 #1 6313 


(Plug or Receptacle) 
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LL ECONOMY SPECIAL 
High-speed steel! drill blank sets 


Tolerance +.0002”, —.0000’’ —Hardened and Ground ATTENTION! 
Every shop should have a complete set of these drill blanks. KNOCK-OUT PIN 
They can be used as an inexpensive substitute for plug 

gages when a tolerance of .0002” is sufficiently close. ‘They USERS! 


can also be used as raw material for gage makers. High Speed Steel 


36” Lengths 
Hardened and Ground. 
Tolerance Plus or Minus .001” 


COMPARE THESE PRICES! 


Set No. D-29B ,” through 4” by 64ths $26.97 
Set No. D-60B No. 1 through No. 60 22.60 
Set No. D-26B A through Z 23.79 
Set No. D-80B No. 61 through No. 80 6.35 


Total price complete with metal 


containers: 135 pieces $79.71 


Sets may also be purchased __ isi Make your own 
" Peg knock-out pins. 
individually at above ease to pee 

: q simply cut to lengt 
prices. N you desire. Stand- 


ye ard sizes available 
from stock, %” 
through %” by 
32nds. Special diam- 
eters and lengths 
can be furnished 
promptly. Also ex- 
cellent for punches. 


Also available at standard 
prices —sizes 334,” through 
1” by 64ths. Tolerance 
+.0005”, —.0000’; over-all 
length 6”. 


your largest selection 
181 sizes carried in stock 


in 
Grinding IN STOCK bse 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 
all laboratory-inspected 


CT-57 
Reach for Machines Surface Power 
Your DoALL and Blades Grinders Saws 
Catalog 


L COMPANY 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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Foreign Perspective 


London—Britishers now are fairly confident they'll see brisker business next 
year without running into too much pressure on costs and prices. 
Economic statistics coming thick and fast early this month added up to this 


rosy picture: 


© Output—Industrial production now is running at least 8% over same time 


a year ago. 


© Reserves—The country’s gold reserve has continued to strengthen, even during 
the usually adverse period from July onwards. 

© Trade—Latest breakdown on overseas trade figures showed Britian with a 
$300 million surplus for the second quarter of this year. 

On the commodity side, although prices generally are expected to continue 
their slow climb, no sustained higher levels are certain until Britain’s capital goods 
industries have really recovered. And as of now they are the weak link in Britain’s 


recovery. 


Consumer prices are remarkably stable, and there even have been some price 
cuts recently, especially in the food trades. 

Price cuts also are reported in other areas. Burroughs announced cuts ranging 
to 15% in the price of its British-made calculating machines. 
the Metal Box Co. reduced the price of its flat top beer cans by 5% because of 
tinplate price cuts and improved manufacturing techniques. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SOCKET SCREW PRODUCTS 
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1849 Reading Road 
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do better 
Ww 
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In another action, 


° € * 
Montreal—Metal people here look for 
closer cooperation between Japanese and 
Canadian aluminum interests. 

They base their optimism on a new 
15-year agreement for technological as- 
sistance between Kobe Steel Works of 
Japan and Aluminium Ltd. of Canada. 
Under the terms of the contract, Alu- 
minium Ltd. offers Kobe Steel Works a 
comprehensive technical assistance pro- 
gram for the fabrication of aluminum 
products in Japan by the latter company. 
The objective is to introduce more 
up-to-date metallurgical and production 
techniques to Japan. These would apply 
to aluminum sheet rolling, extruding, 
casting, rod rolling, wire drawing, and 
other services. 

Kobe Steel Works, in turn, will pur- 
chase its aluminum requirements from 


Britain’s Weak Link— 
“apital Goods 


they cannot be obtained in Japan. The 


Japanese company will pay the cost of 

t] ssistance in addition to royalties on 

t! iles value of increased production. 
a ” s 


Ronn—Booming production has re- 
duced West German unemployment to a 
record low. 


nev 
resently, only 1% of the potential 
lobor force of 20% million West Germans 
is out of work. 
And it’s resulting in quite a labor 
shortage. 


Many of the larger firms in Germany 
trying to combat their own acute 
shortages of labor by sending out recruit- 
ing squads which tour the country trying 
to sign on whatever labor is available— 
or whatever labor can be “press-ganged” 
from jobs in other parts of the country. 

Evidence of their success is shown in 
the heavy turnover of labor. 

Even the “depression” industries like 
mining still have their labor procurement 
troubles. Almost 600 miners are regis- 
tered presently as unemployed against 
a total 3,200 vacancies waiting to be 
filled. 

Statistics reveal that miners slowly are 
drifting away from the pits to take up 
employment—primarily in the building 
industry which, since the spring of this 
year, has been booming. 


Cairo—Supplies of long staple cotton 
are still far in excess of demand. 

That’s the major conclusion of a 
recent meeting here of a special subcom- 
mission on the International Cotton Ad- 
visary Committee (I.C.A.C.). 


the Canadian company to the extent that 


The sub-commission reported back the 


National Coal Board 
Aims at Stable Prices 


London — Britian’s National Coal 
Board, kicking off a program to “put 
coal back on the map,” has made a pro- 
visional promise to hold the line on 
prices. Coal prices will not be increased, 
says the Board, unless circumstances arise 
completely outside its control. 

No promise of lower prices were made, 
however, N.C.B. spokesman claimed that 
coal in most cases presently was cheaper 
than oil, and that in any case price reduc- 
tions would not lead to higher sales in 
Britain. 

The Board, plagued with mounting un- 
sold stocks and at odds with the national- 
ized gas industry, one of its best cus- 
tomers, is planning a vigorous program 
to meet the threat to its markets from 
other types of fuel. 

It aims at a $3.4-million advertising 
campaign to “sell” the virtues of coal to 
British industrial firms, which are cur- 
rently changing over to oil at a displace- 
ment rate of 900,000 tons of coal a year. 

N.C.B.’s sales force is being strength- 
ened, and thirty technical representatives 
are being hired to instruct firms on the 
best type of installation and coal for their 
requirements. 


French Claim First Discovery 
Of Polyolefin-Dyeing Process 


Paris—The French government’s Pctro- 
leum Research Institute (Institut Francais 
du Petrole) has applied for French patents 
on its discovery of what it claims to be 
the first polyolefin-dying process. 

The process, say I.F.P. technicians, 


consists of dipping polyolefin (preferably 


polypropylene) fiber, film, or textile in a 
20-30% concentration of _ still-secret 
reagent. After removal of excess reagent, 
the polyolefin can be dyed any basic or 
acid color. 

I.F.P. plans to contact leading U. S. 
polyolefin producers to offer license to 
the process, which already has stirred up 
considerable interest in Japan. 


Permutit of Canada Launches 
New Chemical-Marketing Unit 


Toronto—Permutit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., subsidiary of Pfaudler Permutit, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has launched 
Dominion-wide Chemical-marketing op- 
erations with establishment of a chemical 
service department. 

The new department will provide the 
Canadian market with chemicals for 
treatment of boiler-feed water and cir- 
culation cooling water systems; coagulant 
aids, corrosion inhibitors, anti-foam 
additives, combustion chemicals, fuel oil 
stabilizers, neutralizing and _ filming 
amines, dispersants, and ion exchange 
resins. 


Japan Allocates $100 Million 
For More Scrap Iron Imports 


Tokyo — Japan’s International Trade 
Ministry last week allocated $100 million 
for second half 1959 scrap iron imports 
to meet Japanese industry’s booming de- 
mands. This is an increase of $11 million 
over the January-June period. 

The fund allocation stipulates imports 
of 1.5 million tons at $65 a ton, although 
Japanese trade officials are counting on 
ose U. S. prices to stretch the tonnage 
totals. 
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following observations to the I.C.A.C. 
Standing Committee in Washington: 

® Demand—Consumption prospects in 
importing countries are generally low. 
Unless there is greatly increased use, 
it is expected that world supply will re- 
main considerably above world needs. 

@ Prices—Tags on extra long staple 
cotton have declined very drastically since 
1957. Although there has been a moder- 
ate improvement in the last few months, 
these prices are still at low level. 

® Foreign Exchange — Cotton is a 
principal source of foreign exchange in 
several of the countries producing long 
staple cotton. And with the decline in 
prices, the standard of living in these 
countries has suffered and the implemen- 
tation of new development projects has 
been retarded. 

In view of these findings, the experts 
agreed that it is highly important to 
stabilize prices and promote consumption 
via special programs. They also suggest 
steps be taken to bring down supply to 
more realistic demand levels. 
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British Purchasing Agents Urged To 
Ditch Protectionist Trade Viewpoint 


London—British purchasing agents were urged to take an 
expansionist rather than a protectionist outlook at the annual con- 
ference of Britain’s Purchasing Office Association which was held 
recently. ; 

The Folkestone meeting, held Sept. 24-26, gave international 
trade heavy emphasis with outgoing President C. F. Huebner argu- 
ing that if Britain is to sell abroad, it also has to buy abroad—and 
its purchasing agents must think in international terms rather than 
following in the protectionist rut. 

W. H. McFadzean, president of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries stressed the role of multi-country trading associations, such as 
the European Common Market, in economic expansion of develop- 
ment-minded countries. 

McFadzean stressed that the British industries group supports 
the concept of the European Free 


Japanese Set Up Cartel 
To Export Caustic Soda 


Tokyo—Japan’s caustic soda 
industry, with an annual produc- 
tion capacity exceeding domestic 
needs by 40,000 tons, will set up 
an export cartel to move into 
Southeast Asian markets it has 
been reported her. 

Although Japan: se caustic soda 
prices run about $104 a ton, the 
cartel, which has »een approved 
by the Ministry o! International 
Trade & Industry, will permit 
producers to act jointly in cov- 
ering losses incurred in meeting 
the $65.30-a-ton world market 
price. 


Metalworkers Want Wage Increase 


London—Britain’s metalwork- 
ing industry has hit the bumpy 
road of labor negotiations. Some 
1% million members of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions are demand- 
ing a 10-12% wage increase plus 
a work-week reduction from 44 
to 40 hours. 

The Engineering and Allied 
Employer National Federations, 
bargaining agents from some 
4,300 firms, are expected to 
counter with a flat rejection of 
the shorter work week and a 
drastically reduced wage offer. 

With metalworkers now put- 


tiny in an average 47 hours a 
week, the employers claim re- 
duction of the official work week 
merely will mean more overtime. 

On the wage issue, the union is 
asking for increases of one pound 
($2.80) a week for both skilled 
and unskilled workers, who now 
earn $26.13 and $22.03 a week. 

Which of the two issues— 
higher wages or shorter hours— 
the union presses most forcefully 
in subsequent negotiations is re- 
garded as having a great bearing 
on the outcome of British labor’s 
current drive for a nation-wide 
40-hour work week. 


Trade Association of the “Outer 
Seven” nations as a means of 
linking Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Austria, Portugal, and 


Switzerland with the six-country 
Common Market. But he also 
said that the E.F.T.A. offers posi- 
tive opportunities in itself to the 
British exporter who wants to 
build up his position. 


F: 


Welcome Regional Concept 


The British industrial spokes- 
man welcomed the spread of the 
regional trading concepts, pro- 
vided they are conceived and op- 
erated in a “spirit of expansion- 
ism.” Otherwise “we might see 
the world divided into a number 
of mutually exclusive blocks,” he 
said. 

A. H. Thomas, purchasing 
manager for Ampersand Asbestos 
Ltd., was elected association 
president for 1960. 


i! 


Czechs Glass Industry | 4 
Angles for U.S. Orders | 


Vienna—The Czechoslovakian 
Chamber of Commerce, heart- 
ened by a $900,000 glass order 
from the United States, is angling 
for American buying, it is re- 
ported here. 

Noting that the U.S. “used to 
be a significant buyer of Czecho- 
slovak plate glass and glass-shut- 
ters,” the Czech Chamber of | 
Commerce said the recent pur- | 
chase “has caused great satisfac- 
tion also in view of the fact that 
more large orders for plate glass 
and similar goods are expected to 
follow.” 


Strike Leaves British 
Hard Up for Oxygen Gas 


London—A strike of oxygen 
plant workers idled an estimated 
50,000 persons in the British 
auto industry and in other plants 
last week. 

The walkout by 1,700 em- 
ployees of British Oxygen Gases, 
Ltd., began over pay claims 
sought by drivers and laborers at 
the company’s 52 supply loca- 
tions. | 

The shutdown was so complete | 
that some British firms began air | 
lifting supplies of oxygen gas 
from distant points on the Euro- 
pean mainland. | 


‘Reed’ Board Developed 


Vienna—A Czech company, 
Ligna Foreign Trade Corp., is 
introducing a thermal and acous- 
tical insulating board into the 
world market. 

The Ligna “reed” board comes 
in thicknesses ranging from ap- 
proximately 0.40 to 2 in. 
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If you are economy conscious, and who isn’t these 
days, you'll find it pays to standardize on bronze 
O-B valves throughout your piping systems. 
... because they need less care you cut mainte- 
nance costs to a bare minimum. 
...at the same time, you earn a bonus in long 
valve life since every part is made of quality material. 
Typical of the sturdy industrial valves made by 
O-B are those shown here: No. 9300 Gate for 150 
WSP—300 WOG; No. 1401 Globe with stainless steel 
plug and seat for 200 WSP—400 WOG; and No. 806 
Regrinding Swing Check for 200 WSP—400 WOG, 
Ask your Ohio Brass distributor about the com- 
plete line of O-B bronze valves, or write to Ohio 
Brass, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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First Listing 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Meterial 
Handling Engineers—National Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago, Oct. 14-17. 
Annual National Safety Congress and Exposition — 
Conrad Hilton, Congress, Morrison and LaSalle 
Hotels, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Chemical Industries Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, Nov. 30-Dec. 4 


1960 
National Association of Purchasing Agents—45th 
Annual Convention and Inform-A-Show, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, May 22-25. 
Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents— 35th 


Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, June 2-3. 


Previously Listed 


OCTOBER 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 


District—16th Annual Conference, Read House, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 11-13. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
14th Annual Conference and Products Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 9th 
District—Purchasing Conference, 
ball Hotel, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 15. 


American Production and Inventory Control So- 
ciety—3rd Annual Convention and Technical Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York, Oct. 16-17. 


National Business Show—Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 19-23. 


American Standards Association—10th National 
Conference on Standards, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Oct. 20-22. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Conference, Dayton, Oct. 29-31, 


NOVEMBER 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—Ex- 
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Hotpoint ovens travel to kitchens in 
custom-designed Hinde & Dauch shipping 
boxes. Interior packing prevents damage, 


keeps appliances in 


factory-new shape. 


Does your product need king-size 
protection? Better see H&D. 


Division, West Virg 
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Meetings You May Want to Atiend 


, on, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 


A ican Society of Metals—National Metal Ex- 
n and Congress, International Amphithe- 
( hicago, Nov. 2-6. 


ging Exposition, Automotive Building, Can- 


P ging Association of Canada—8th National 
F 
( National Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Nov. 


h nal Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
f Convention and 5th National Electrical Ex- 
f on, Fontainebleau, Eden Roc, Deauville, and 
( on Hotels, Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 9-12. 


Milwaukee Association of Purchasing Agents— 
1959 Products Show, Milwaukee Auditorium, Mil- 
walkee, Nov. 10-12. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—6th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Cleveland, 
Nov. 14-17. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
and Canada—Advance Institute on Hospital Pur- 
chasing, Melbourne Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
16-20. 


international Automation Exposition and Congress 
—Trade Show Building, New York, Nov. 16-20. 


Electrical League of Western Pennsylvania—Indus- 
trial Electric Exposition, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 17-19. 


National Association of State Purchasing Officials 


—14th Annual Meeting, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nov. 17-20. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute— 
Show, Coliseum, New York; Nov. 17-20. 


DECEMBER 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
and Canada— introductory Course in Hospital Pur- 
chasing, Hotel George Washington, Jacksonville, 


Fla., Dec. 7-11. 
1960 
JANUARY 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Florida—éth 
Annual Buyer-Seller Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 14-16. 


APRIL 


Purchasing Agents Association of Indianapolis— 
Indiana Industrial Show, Manufacturers Build- 
ing, State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, April 6-8. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in call- 
ing the attention of readers of 
Purchasing Week to their 
meetings are welcome to use 
this column. The gathering 
should be one of interest to 
purchasing agents. There is 
no charge. 

Send announcements to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchas- 
ing Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession... 


William N. 
Byrn has been 
made _purchas- 
ing agent for the 
Cleveland Worm 
& Gear Co. and 
its subsidiary, 
the Farval Corp. 
Cleveland. 
Henry Veverka 
has been  pro- 
moted from buy- 
er to senior buy- 
er for both firms. 
The past four years Byrn had served as 
buyer for the Axle Division, Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. Cleveland Worm is a 
subsidiary of Eaton Mfg. 


W. N. BYRN 


Donald B. Black has been made assist- 
ant purchasing agent for raw materials, 
Midland Division, Dow Chemical Co., 


Alcan to Build Coating 
Line for Sheets, Coils 


Kingston, Ont.—The Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., has announced 
plans for construction of a continuous 
coating line for production of painted 
aluminum sheet and coils as an addition 
to the company’s sheet mill here. 

The new installation, scheduled for 
completion early next year at a cost of 
nearly $600,000, will consist of automatic 
equipment for pre-treating, painting, and 
baking plain, embossed, and patterned 
aluminum in one continuous operation. 

The new facility, according to company 
spokesmen, will enable Alcan to offer 
aluminum sheet in a wide range of baked 
enamel colors to complement plain, em- 
bossed, patterned, and anodized finishes 
currently available. 


Britain’s Rootes Group Creates 
New Multi-Fuel Diesel Engine 


London—Britain’s Rootes group has 
developed a new multi-fuel diesel engine 
designed to operate with equal thermal 
efficiency on diesel oil, civil and military 
grades of gasoline, kerosene, and jet fuels. 

Primarily for military applications, the 
three-cylinder, opposed-piston two-stroke 
engine includes injection pump adjust- 
ment to compensate for loss in power on 
changeover from oil to gasoline, caused 
by lower specific gravity. 


Midland, Mich. Formerly in chemicals 
sales, he succeeds E. C. Hawkins who has 
entered private business. 


Graydon Dunlap has been promoted 
from stock clerk to buyer by Bonanza Air 
Lines, Las Vegas. 


Thomas B. Reese, formerly manager 
of plant purchases, M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has joined the Utah 


Copper Division, Kennecott Copper 
Corp., Salt Lake City, as purchasing 
agent. 


| Obituaries 


Lacy W. Boone, 65, a purchasing agent 
for the Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 
died Sept. 24. 


Ronald Reynolds, 38, purchasing agent 
for Kinetics Corp. of Solana Beach, 
Escondido, Calif., died Sept. 24. 
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€ 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


This transfer molded part is one of 10 
Tormat memory blocks in the Seeburg Selec- 
tomatic 200 phonograph. The Chicago 
Molded body involves closest tolerances at 
10 key spots on each side of the blocks. Fine 
detail and dimensional stability, good dielec- 
tric properties and high moisture resistance 
are also required. CMPC is producing thou- 
sands of the unit from an 8-cavity mold. You 
can Purchase For Profit, too . . . specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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SIGNS POSTED on large machine tools listing total price paid by Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. makes machine operators aware that equipment is no ‘toy’. 


Another 


CUSHIONS 


IMPACT 
LOADS 


The roller in a roller chain must pro- 
vide maximum resistance to its impact 
against sprocket teeth for longest wear 
life. A PLUS VALUE of Rex Roller 
Chains is really round rollers. This pro- 
vides full bearing against the bushing 
for maximum life. 


For complete story see your Rex Dis- 
tributor or write Chain Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 


ROLLER CHAINS 
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EADER 
CHANGE 


|. Posting the Price of a Machine Tool 
Leads to Greater Care by Operator 


| 2. Lockheed’s Rack for Metal Sheeting 


Cuts Damage, Handling Labor Costs 


1. Knowing Tool's Worth Cuts Carelessness 


To be aware of the value of a machine 
helps determine the care given it—espe- 
cially when the value is somewhere be- 
tween $2,000 and $240,000. 

This is the feeling of John P. Moor- 
house, director of purchases, Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. For 
this reason it has been the practice at 
S.P.S. for the past several years to post 
signs on its large machine tools for every- 
one to see the price paid by the company 
for each piece. 

The practice offers several advantages: 

@It makes each machine operator 
aware of the value of his machine. He 


knows that the equipment is no “toy” to 
be played with. 

@High priced equipment impresses 
almost everyone and the machine opera- 
tor is no exception. He learns to treat 
his machine with respect because he gets 
a very clear picture of the capital 
investment required to create each job. 

@S.P.S. strongly encourages its stock- 
holders and families of its employees to 
tour the plant. It feels that an awareness 
of the investment involved in first-rate 
machinery creates a better understanding 
of the operations of American industry in 
general, and S.P.S. in particular. 


2. Rack for Metal Skins Prevents Scratches 


If a penny saved is a penny earned, 
then here’s an idea that will earn thou- 
sands monthly. 

It’s a materials handling gimmick that 
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claims an average monthly savings of % 


$15,000. This home-made, sheet metal 
carrying rack paid for itself in its first day 
of use at Lockheed Aircraft’s Georgia 
Division. Savings are from elimination of 
sheet metal rejections and doing away 
with paper wrappings, plus significant re- 
ductions in labor handling. 

First of all, thin sheets for airplane 
wings demand great care in handling. 


Major problem is in handling the sheets § 


through three phases: 


1. Sheets are picked up from the roll- 7 


ing operation and taken to a heat oven 
for age-hardening. 

2. They’re removed and carried to the 
paint shop. 

3. After painting, the sheets go to an- 
other area for storage. 

On an average, the metal skins are 
worth $150. A _ slight scratch in the 
smooth surface turns the aluminum 
2024-T3 metal into scrap. 

Previously, Lockheed employees wrap- 
ped the metal skins individually for trans- 
fer to each of the three operations. This 
involved three separate wrapping phases 
and three load-unload handling phases. 

The kraft wrapping paper was some- 
times re-used, sometimes not. Paper con- 
sumption was 40 rolls a month, at $12 
a roll—a total monthly expenditure of 
$480. 

But the biggest expense was damage 
from surface scratches. Rejections aver- 
aged 100 per month, at a total cost of 
$15,000 per month. 

The old method offered the problem of 
stacking the metal sheets for the age- 
hardening oven, to allow maximum air 
circulation. The metal needed to be 
stacked or racked with some device that 
would leave ample clearance between the 
sheets. 


With the new rack, need for wrapping 
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NEW RACK handles metal skins with- 
out the bother of paper wrapping. 


paper is eliminated. Also, labor costs for 
three handling operations are eliminated. 

When the sheets are picked from the 
rolling department, they are loaded on 
the new rack. They stay on the rack in 
the age-hardening oven. And placement 
in the rack allows maximum air circula- 
tion. 

From the oven the racks are rolled to 
the paint shop where sheets then are re- 
moved and placed on conveyors for paint- 
ing. 

After painting, the sheets go back on 
the racks for transportation to storage. 
Some stay on racks for service in the 
oven-to-paint shop process. 

Eventually, the sheet metal fabrication 
department will have enough racks to 
allow all the metal skins to be stored on 
their original racks. 

All tubing in the frame rack is 61-S 
aluminum. Total cost per rack is $100. 
Racks were designed at Lockheed by 
W. T. Sorrells, of Lockheed’s Sheet Metal 
Fabrication Department. Actual fabrica- 
tion is by Carson Machine Works, 
Marietta, Ga. 
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EASY roll of High load capacity 
a bail of a roller 


Here’s why Shafer Bearings add extra 
stamina and life to heavy-duty equip- 
ment. Combining the low rolling fric- 
tion of a ball with the high load-carry- 
ing capacity of a roller, they roll easily, 
yet take more of the most punishing 
loads and shocks. Shafer Bearings take 
radial, thrust or combined loads and 
misalignment without binding, with- 
out loss of load capacity. See your dis- 
tributor or write CHAIN Belt Co., 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. for latest catalog. 
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SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


One Battle 


Lest it seem self-serving, we of McGraw-Hill, as 
publishers, have hesitated to make the follow. 
ing statement about the “Battle of the Books. 

However, our reticence has been overcome by 
our conviction that it is greatly in the national 
interest to have much wider public understand- 
ing of the nature of this battle. This conviction 
is strengthened by the fact that many, not in 
the publishing industry, believe in the impor- 
tance of this battle and, further, by the fact that 
it is a battle which the United States is losing. 


The United States is losing an important 
battle — a battle of knowledge and ideas, waged 
with books. It does not have the excitement of com- 
petition in scientific achievement, nor the urgency of 
a diplomatic crisis, nor the obvious economic signifi- 
cance of a struggle for export markets, But our success 
or failure in this battle of knowledge and ideas may 
well have a decisive bearing on these more spectacular 
aspects of international rivalry. 

The Russians know this. About a decade ago, they 
started a program to build up their export of books, 
the most durable and penetrating way of communicat- 
ing knowledge and ideas. By 1957 the Soviet Union 
was exporting 30 million books, one-and-a half 
times as many as the United States. Many of these 
books are printed in English, and all are in languages 
of the non-Communist world. 

In the languages of the Near East alone, the Rus- 
sians printed and distributed 413,600 books in 1957, 
as compared with 166,415 in 1956. In India, Russian 
textbooks on engineering are to be published in Eng- 
lish under a technical aid agreement signed in Moscow 
last December. 


‘Trade Follows The Book’’ 


Books are in the advance guard of the Soviet 
political and economic challenge to the free 
world. With books go ways of thinking — about 
government, about education, about management, 
about science and technology. If these books do their 
job effectively in the training of those who will be- 
come a nation’s leaders, they will provide the basis for 
political and cultural understanding and also, in the 
future, for trade. 

The Russians are not the first to discover this rela- 
tionship. Britain, which lives by trade, has tradition- 
ally exported more of its book production than any 
other nation. Today it exports one book in every two 
produced. The British have a favorite dictum: “Trade 
follows the book.” They have proved its accuracy. Now 
the Russians are trying to make this same principle 
serve their purposes. 

Where does the United States stand in this competi- 
tion for men’s minds? In number of books. it trails far 
behind the Soviet Union — exporting roughly 20 mil- 
lion books, against the Russians’ 30 million. As a pro- 
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INDUSTRY 


-And Why 


portion of our total output of books, our exports 
amount to only 10% — against Britain’s 50%. 


The Russians’ Advantage 


U.S. book exports have grown in the years since 
World War II, from approximately $11,000,000 in 
1946 to $35,000,000 in 1958 (both figures excluding 
Canada). But in expanding book exports, the Amer- 
ican publishing industry faces two major obstacles: 

(1) The comparatively high cost of produe- 
ing a book in the United States, which puts its price 
well beyond the reach of many students, teachers and 
businessmen in other countries; and 

(2) The shortage of dollar exchange in many 
countries, which means that importers can pay for 
books only in currencies that are of little use to Amer- 
ican publishers. 

The Russians have neither of these problems. Soviet 
publishing is state-subsidized, and exported books are 
sold for nominal sums paid in the currencies of the 
importers. As these books serve the political and 
economic purposes of the Soviet Union, they are 
cheerfully sold on giveaway terms. 

The American publishing industry, on its 
own, is making vigorous efforts to increase the 
distribution of American books in other coun- 
tries. Leading U.S. publishers and their agents have 
offices and salesmen in the major countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Several publishers have 
begun to reprint textbooks in Asia at one-half to one- 
third of their U.S. costs, thus making them available to 
the students in Asian countries at prices they can more 
nearly afford. And the American paperback has be- 
come a symbol of low cost in popular books. But 
neither of these devices is practicable for serious cul- 
tural, technical, scientific, educational and professional 
books, which require durable, hard-bound and neces- 
sarily expensive editions. Despite their great impor- 
tance to those who need these books, the demand for 
them is simply not large enough to warrant low-cost 
publishing methods. 

Government agencies also have increased the avail- 
ability of American books. The United States Informa- 
tion Agency and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have placed American books in libraries 
overseas, donated them to educational institutions and 
presented them to key individuals in the industries and 
governments of the developing countries of the world. 
But these programs are small in relation to the need. 


A Modest Program 


An unusual and little-publicized Government 
program has helped American publishers over- 
come the other major obstacle to the export of 
books — the shortage of dollar exchange. This is 
the Informational Media Guaranty (IMG) program, 
administered by the United States Information Agen- 
cy. It enables publishers of books judged to be worthy 
of the American way of life to sell their books, for 
local currency, in countries such as the Philippines, 
Formosa, Vietnam, Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, Tur- 
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key, Israel, Poland, Yugoslavia, Spain and Chile, 
which would otherwise be unable to buy these books 
because of their shortage of U.S. dollar exchange. 

The IMG program is not a giveaway. Publishers 
have to sell their books, and customers overseas have 
to want them enough to buy them at full prices. IMG 
merely guarantees that the exporting publisher receives 
in dollars the payments he collects from his customers 
in their currency. The program costs very little in 
terms of our total foreign aid program, or in terms of 
what it accomplishes. In ten years it has made possible 
the sale of $150 million worth of books, magazines and 
films to countries of key economic and strategic im- 
portance at a cost of only $10 million. 

The IMG functions through a revolving fund. For- 
eign currencies are exchanged for dollars, and the 
foreign currencies in turn are resold to replenish the 
supply of dollars. The net cost is the small but un- 
avoidable loss on resale of these foreign currencies. 
Over the ten years of this program, the IMG revolving 
fund has shrunk from its original $28 million to $18 
million, $10 million of which is in unconverted for- 
eign currencies. 

If this modest but vitally important program 
is to be continued, Congress must appropriate 
the money necessary to rebuild the revolving 
fund. This would ensure that any country approved 
by the State Department and willing to sign an agree- 
ment to buy American books, at their full price, with 
its own currency, could do so. Last August, Congress 
reduced a requested appropriation for this purpose 
from $7 million to $2’ million. To continue even at 
its present reduced level, an appropriation of $312 
million is needed. To realize the full potential of IMG, 
the revolving fund must be restored to its original level. 

If the IMG program is not continued, with adequate 
financial support, some countries whose friendship 
and understanding we seek today and with whom we 
hope to build a trading partnership in the future will 
have to reduce their purchases of American books to a 
trickle. These are countries where school teachers, 
college professors, students, engineers, doctors and 
businessmen need and want to buy American books. 
The loss will be not only theirs, but ours as well. For it 
will deprive the U.S. of one of its most effective, and 
least costly, means of communicating knowledge and 
ideas and understanding of the American way of life. 


This message is presented by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company to help increase public 
knowledge and understanding of an important 
national problem. Permission is freely extended 
to newspapers, groups or individuals to quote 
or reprint all or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Underwood Sells One-Third Stock 
Interest to Olivetti, Italian Company 


New York—ltalian-made Olivetti business machines may soon 
appear on the American market under the Underwood Corp. label. 

The Italian firm’s acquisition of a one-third stock interest in 
the long established American typewriter company foreshadows 
this marketing move. 

In a joint announcement of the stock sale, Underwood and 
Olivetti said they “will cooperate closely in all phases of research, 
product development, technical and manufacturing techniques.” 

The statement added that “details of a new marketing policy are 
now under examination and will be revealed in the near future.” 

An Underwood official elaborating briefly, said this new policy 
will include broadening the American company’s product line to 
include Olivetti business machines. 

The $9 million Underwood-initiated stock sale makes Olivetti 


Calumet & Hecla Buys 
Flexonics, Maker of 
Metal Hose Products 


Chicago—Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., has announced acquisition 
of Flexonics Corp., Maywood, 
Ill., manufacturer of flexibly 
metal hose, synthetic hose prod- 
ucts, metal bellows, expansion 
joints, compensators. and ducting 
assemblies for industrial, auto- 
motive, aircraft, and missile use. 

Flexonics has research, de- 
velopment, and manufacturing 
facilities in Elgin, I[ll., plants in 
Maywood, Rock Falls, and Sa- 
vanna, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., 


Santa Ana, Calif., and a Cana- 
dian subsidiary in Brampton, 
Ontario. 

The newly-acquired company, 
will be operated as a Calumet & 
Hecla subsidiary. 


Expands Plant Facilities 


Cambridge, Mass.—Cambridge 
Thermionics Corp., electronic 
components manufacturer, is ex- 
panding its plant space 30%. The 
new construction, scheduled for 
completion early this fall, will 
house a screw machine depart- 
ment, new-products development 
laboratories, and environmental 


test facilities. 


the largest single shareholder in 
the U. S. firm. It comes after 
several years of severe financial 
losses at Underwood. The year 
1958 saw the recession increase 
those losses to over $6 million 
on gross revenues of approxi- 
mately $72 million it was re- 
ported. 


Jamesbury Constructs 
New Wing on Factory 


Worcester, Mass.—Jamesbury 
Corp., manufacturer of “Double- 
Seal” ball valves and hydraulic 
equipment, has started construc- 
tion on a new wing which will 
add 70% to present plant floor 
space. 

This latest expansion move 
comes on top of a recently com- 
pleted addition which provided 
five times more space than pre- 
viously available. 

The company said both ex- 
pansions were necessitated by in- 
creased industry demands and 
accelerated U. S. Navy orders for 
ball valves for use in nuclear 
submarines. 


General Controls to Make 
Potentiometers in U.K. 


Glendale, Calif.’ 

Controls Co. will step up manu- 
facturing and sales of prevision 
potentiometers through duplicate 
production in the U. S. and 
Essex, England, where the com- 
pany has taken over facilities of 
Wirepots, Ltd. 

The English subsidiary, to be 
called General Controls, Ltd., 
will complement production of 
the parent company’s Burbank, 
Calif. plant. All new product de- 
velopment and market research, 
however, will be performed in 
America. 


Jessop Steel Acquires 
Chase Steel Supply Co. 


Washington, Pa.—Jessop Steel 
Co., has acquired Chase Steel 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, sup- 
plier of stainless steel for rockets 
and missiles. 

Jessop will operate Chase as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary and will 
make available $1 million for ex- 
pansion of inventories to meet 
stepped-up demands for stainless 
in California, Arizona, Utah, 
and Colorado. 


Sonoco Paper to Build 


Longview, Tex. — Sonoco 
Paper Products Co. of Hartsville, 
S. C., reports it will build a 
$200,000 plant here. The com- 
pany manufactures spiral paper 
tubing, paper cones, and allied 
industrial products. 
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Stokes Plans Expansion 


Of Manufacturing Space 

Philadelphia — F. J. Stokes 
Corp., manufacturers of high 
vacuum processing equipmen,, 
pharmaceutical machinery, plas- 
tics molding equipment, and 
powder metal compacting presses, 
will start construction on Nov. 1 
of a 50,000-sq. ft. addition to its 
present facilities. 

The expansion, scheduled for 
completion by the middle of next 
year, will increase the company’s 
manufacturing and assembly ca- 
pacity by 20%, the company said, 
and is the third such program in 
the last eight years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY’S NEW ELECTRICAL FURNACE 
draws power from the new Brandywine main substation 
by 15kv, single conductor, 600 MCM Okolite-insulated 
cable in underground ducts. New furnace is part of Lukens’ 
plant expansion program, designed and constructed by 
United Engineers and Constructors Inc. of Philadelphia. 


How Okonite dependability 
protects plant profits 


at Lukens Steel 


Lukens Steel Company, like thousands of leading corporations throughout 
the world, makes extensive use of Okonite cable for its crucial electrical 
circuits. They have found that long-lived, dependable Okonite cables are 
indispensable on important applications to maintain profitable production 
—an assurance based on the excellent service records of Okonite cables in 
their own and other plants. There are four basic reasons for these service 
records: 


1. Engineering experience, derived from developing long-lived cables for 
every type of industrial application. 


2. Quality materials, maintained without compromise for every component 
and through every stage of manufacture. 


3. Manufacturing skill, achieved by 80 years’ work with all known insulating 
methods, 


4. Quality control, assured by the strictest, most thorough testing methods 
in the industry. 

These four basics mean that Okonite cables will be able to meet your most 
challenging specifications with long-lasting protection, maintenance-free 
service. This is typified by the proved service record of Okolite insulation 
—used by Lukens Steel for its critical high voltage feeders. This insulation 
has a 30-year record in all types of installations demanding resistance to 
ozone, moisture and heat, as well as high dielectric strength. 


Send for more information about this long-lived, widely used insulating 
material and its applications. 


NATION’S LARGEST ROLLING MiLL—Lukens’ 206-inch mill 
is a good example of essential mass production equipment 
whose continuous operation is assured by the use of Okonite 


cables in crucial power circuits. 


LUKENS’ BRANDYWINE SUB- 
STATION steps down power 
for the existing Lukens plant 
and proposed expansion. 
From this key substation the 
main feeder for the expansion 
is Okolite-insulated cable for 
23kv ungrounded service—a 
tribute to Lukens’ past exper- 
ience with Okonite cables. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 
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Now Aluminum Tank Cars Come King-Sized 


Celanese to Speed Chemical Shipments at 20-30% 
Savings in Specially-Built 20,000-Gal. Tank Cars 


Pampa, Texas—The Celanese 
Chemical Co. believes it will set 
new standard for economical, 
fast transportation of chemicals 
this month when it receives de- 
livery on 50 of the largest alumi- 
num tank cars ever manufactured. 


S. 
Could Mean 20-30% 


A company spokesman said 
the 20,000-gal. cars, twice the 
capacity of previous aluminum 
tank cars, will enable Celanese 
Chemical, a division of the 
Celanese Corp. of America, to 
take advantage of present freight 
rates for larger quantity ship- 
ments. He said this could spell 
a 20-30% saving. 

The cars were built by General 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


BEARINGS 


BALL & ROLLER 
IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Every Type for Every Application 


CONTINENTAL BEARINGS CORP. 
2515 SO. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
TELEPHONE: CALUMET 5-5630 


WANTED: NEW SURPLUS 
CUTTING TOOLS SHOP SUPPLIES 
WE NEED NEW DRILLS, CUTTERS, 
TAPS, SCREWS, ABRASIVES, ETC. 


DANN SUPPLY CO 11311 E. 8 Mile Rd. 
Call Collect JE-91660 Warren (Detroit) Mich. 
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American Transportation Corp. 
especially to transport acetic acid, 
a raw material used in a wide 
variety of consumer and indus- 
trial products such as textile 
fiber, paints, coatings, polyure- 
thane foam plastic, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

But William J. Stebler, presi- 
dent of General American, said 
the giant aluminum tank car 
opens up a new field in the trans- 
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Pittsburgh Coke Builds 
Ohio Cement Terminal 


Marietta, Ohio—Construction 
is under way here on a new ce- 
ment distribution terminal for 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Located on the Ohio River, the 
$500,000 terminal will enable 
the company to take advantage 
of an economic river route to its 
cement plant on Neville Island 
near Pittsburgh. The company, 
with an annual production of 
million bbl. of cement, now plans 
to enter the eastern Ohio cement 
market. 

When 
year, the 


this 
in- 


completed later 
new terminal will 


clude three storage silos with 
total capacity of 25,000 bbl. of 
bulk cement, plus facilities for 
unloading barges, loading, and 
weighing trucks, and necessary 
dockage 


Westinghouse to Form 
Seattle Product Center 


Seattle, Wash.—Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. has announced i 
will form a new product distribu- 
tion center here. 

The center, which will serve as 
a warehouse and district sales 
headquarters, is part of a com- 
pany-announced distribution de- 
centralization program. 


Your 
stee/ service 
center’s 


inventories 


look 
like 
this 


inventories 
can look like this! 


To cut inventory costs, make your Youngstown Warehouser 

your local “‘steel service center”. Make full use of his com- 
plete local stocks, fast delivery service. His one- 
source service simplifies your purchasing and 
bookkeeping, too. You’ll find him an efficient, 
time-saving, partner-in-production. 


JANET A aA Br IO 
‘(My Commission expires March 30, 1961) 
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THE 


YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
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The Price Is 
Higher Now 


(Continued from page 1) 
® The tip-off that work rules and other aspects of the so-called 
featherbedding issue would rise as a settlement obstacle in 
other industries came in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass strike last 


winter. That company took a 


134-day walkout on non-wage 


issues—despite the fact its competition settled previously—in 
a major test of management prerogative to improve production 
efficiency and invoke other cost-cutting procedures without union 


interference. 


© The same work rule argument has created most of the smoke 


in the steel conflict. 


It also probably did more to solidify the 


rank-and-file than any pre-strike pep talk by Dave MacDonald. 


But what has made this strike 
both sides now consider it a 


so long and expensive is that 
virtually life-or-death struggle 


between labor-management relations not only in steel but also 


throughout all industry. 


Steel, however, is not fighting an entirely selfless battle. 


It’s 


in a major cost struggle with aluminum and other materials that 
threaten its long supremacy in many fields. But even above and 
beyond that, it is making a major stand here for the right of 
full participation in the already developing industrial revolution 


of the ’60’s. 


It wants no ham-stringing labor commitments to 


sidetrack still-to-be-developed prizes of automation and other 
materials, production, and technological advances just ahead. 


When production resumes, then what? 
@A hectic scrambling for steel and steel products already is 


assured. 
well into next year. 


This, in turn, will carry booming business activity 


@ The extent of shortages and possible price increases in 
the near term future will depend to a great degree on the amount 
of restraint business in general and purchasing men in particular 
can muster to head off a complete supply-price run-away. 


A point to remember: Steel 


strike-provoked shortages—no 


matter how severe during the next few months—will be only 
temporary. A letdown in the post-strike boom is certain sooner 


or later. 


But how hard will we bounce? 


Up to now, the 1959 business improvement has been solid 


and steady. 


The real test is yet to come—both in pent up 


industrial and the currently surging consumer demand. 


And having come this far so well, industry cannot afford to 
allow temporary excesses in 1960 to face the makings of an- 


other recession in 1961, 


(Continued from page 1) 
tiations continued on an on-and- 
off basis but getting nowhere. 

American Metal Climax, Inc.’s 
plant at Carteret, N. J., the only 
major U. S. custom smelter 
operating amid a shutdown of 
75% of the industry, stopped 
taking new orders last week on 
copper for immediate delivery. 

“The truth is,” explained a 
company sales official, “we 
couldn’t keep up with the demand 
for copper at 33¢ a Ib. we’re all 
booked up and can only take 
orders now for delivery in De- 
cember and January.” 

American Metal Climax still 
had some foreign copper at 
34.7¢, however, and will con- 
tinue to sell it as long as a dock 
strike doesn’t tie up incoming 
shipments. 

Despite Taft-Hartley, the 
problem of reaching a new long- 
shoremen’s contract agreement 
will be extremely difficult for one 
key reason—automation. 

Steamship operators insist 
they must have a freer hand to 
install new mechanical devices 
and other forms of automation 
on the docks or else they'll be 
“priced out of existence” by com- 
petition. The longshoremen in- 
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Copper, Steel, Dock Strikes Head 
For Possible Taft-Hartley Action 


sist on protective curbs against 
job loss as a result of new tech- 
niques. 

In the glass container strike, 
many bottle and jar users learned 
they are not in as good shape as 
they thought they were. Few had 
anticipated a strike of more than 
a week to 10 days. 

As a result, a number of large 
volume customers are getting set 
to pressure the industry into a 
settlement—‘“Even if they have 
to give in all the way to the 
strikers.” 

While the industry is still 
operating at between 75-80% of 
capacity, the strike of some 2,000 
mold-makers could change the 
situation overnight. 

As D. J. Devine, purchasing 
agent for the Eastern Division of 
Kraft Foods explained: “I think 
the mold-makers are just going 
to wait it out until the molds 
start breaking up. When that 
happens, the industry will be 
completely tied up and there'll 
be terrific customer pressure on 
the glass companies to end this 
thing.” 

Asked when this might come 
about, Devine replied, “I think 
in about two or three weeks, the 
situation will be critical.” 


Chicago—The railroads’ re- 

styled approach toward rate- 
making —emphasis on bargain- 
counter volume tariff—is proving 
the best weapon in their battle to 
recover lost markets and capture 
new ones. 
This fact was spotlighted last 
week at the fall meeting of the 
Railway Systems & Procedures 
Association here Oct. 6-8 by of- 
ficials representing both Eastern 
and Western rail groups. 


About Face for Rails 


T. H. Maguire, chairman of 
the executive committee, Western 
Traffic Association, said the rail- 
roads’ entire approach toward 
rates had undergone an about- 
face so that the prevailing atti- 
tude is no longer one of “defend- 
ing the integrity of the rate 
structure. 

“The so-called maximum rate 
case where you defend your max- 
imum rate is almost a thing of 
the past,” Maguire said. “Now 
we're defending minimum rate 
cases.” 

Both he and E. V. Hill, chair- 
man of the Traffic Executive As- 
sociation, Eastern’ Railroads, 
pointed out that research has 
played an important part in this 
changed attitude toward rate- 
making. 


Missed Opportunities 


Hill explained that a recent 
survey had revealed some 5,000 
to 6,000 commodities classified 
for common carrier shipment 
that had not been carried in any 
volume by the Eastern railroads 
during the one year _ period 
studied. 

“With our research machinery 
in operation,” the rail official 
went on, “we can and will hunt 
them out. Where we find that 
freight rates may be an important 
or controlling factor, we intend 
to do something about them. 

“Suppose we are ultimately 
able only to treat 1 or 2% of 
these 5,000 or 6,000 articles as 
successfully as we believe we 
have treated paint traffic?” he 
asked. “Even so, we would in- 
crease our revenues somewhat 
between $50 million and $100 
million on an annual basis.” 

A project undertaken in 1956 
by the Eastern roads was aimed 
at examining railroad traffic vol- 
ume in relation to tonnage of 
production and transportation— 
by all methods—of each im- 
portant commodity, and to com- 
pare railroads’ transportation 
costs with truck transportation 
costs of each commodity. A 
commercial research department 
was established in 1957. Data 
was processed with a computer. 
Several of the roads have as- 
signed rate men to work with the 
research group. 


Receivers Often Decide 


In discussing some of the rea- 
sons the railroads’ share of inter- 
city freight traffic has fallen 
somewhere between 65% and 
70% to less than 50% during 
the present decade, Hill said it 
should be pointed out that fre- 
quently receivers, rather than 
shippers, are dictating modes of 
transportation. These customers 
often maintain only small stocks 
on hand and “holler like heck 


Railroads Bargain Volume Tariffs 
Best Bet to Recover Lost Markets 


ing the shipper how and when to 
send another shipment, he said. 
In a keynote address, Robert 
S. MacFarlane, president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, said 
piggybacking — trailer-on-flatcar 
—cannot realize its full potential 
unless uniform plans and stand- 
ardization of equipment, both 
cars and trailers or containers, 
are achieved. This standardiza- 
tion would allow loads to be in- 
terchanged between all railroads 
moving to any point in the United 
States, or possibly to any point in 
the world, without rehandling the 
contents. 


Piggyback Costs Higher 


He warned too that piggyback 
costs—as well as _ rates—are 
higher than conventional rail 
costs, and any unnecessary diver- 
sion of business in any volume 


from rail cars to piggyback would 


reduce net income. Efforts in this 
direction should be made to re- 
capture tonnage lost to other 
modes of transportation, he said. 

MacFarlane also noted that 
while it has been possible for the 
Northern Pacific to institute some 
volume rates in its territory, the 
great bulk of traffic is made up 
of single car units where the vol- 
ume available at a given time is 
limited by the daily car-loading 
capacity of the industry. Even 
with the production of large in- 
dustries the movement for the 
most part is widely distributed 
in single car quantities to cus- 
tomers who are reluctant to pur- 
chase more than one car at a 
time, he said. 

This effort of the receiver to 
“reduce warehousing and inven- 
tory costs is a definite factor the 
railroads must take into consid- 
eration,’ MacFarlane said. 


May Modernize 


(Continued from page 1) 
show that outmoded rules are 
stifling carriers in their efforts to 
move freight more efficiently and 
cheaply. 

Railroads have been making 
this complaint for several years. 
A Cabinet Committee report 
back in 1955 came up with 
similar conclusions. 

First of the current transpor- 
tation studies to be completed 
will go to the White House by 
late this month or early Novem- 
ber. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee will take longer 
to complete a similar study— 
possibly another year. 

But it is becoming apparent 
that investigating groups already 
are finding that the underlying 
issue is: Government regulation 
of transportation has not kept 
pace with technological advances 
made by the industry. 


Impact on Other Carriers 


One of the big factors the gov- 
ernment still considers when ef- 
forts are made to lower transpor- 
tation rates is the impact they 
may have on other carriers—the 
effect of a lower rail rate on 
trucks, for example. 

But the trend now is to shift 
the method of setting freight rates 
from one based primarily on the 
value of goods moved to one 
based on volumes shipped. 

Railroads are forcing this issue 
with their piggyback, contract, 
and other big volume-basis rate 
requests. 

Another freight movement 
concept being pushed is to have 
shippers furnish their own ship- 
ping containers—loaded truck 
trailers for example. Over strong 
protests by truckers, however, 
this has brought new competition 
into the industry by way of the 
freight forwarders. Now, freight 
forwarders are stepping in and 
furnishing trailers for piggyback 
shippers. 

The matter has touched off 
fireworks that can only be re- 
solved by the top level studies in 
progress: 


e After a series of bumpy 


when the cupboard is bare,” tell- 
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Government Transportation Study 


Rate Procedures 


ment study has moved ahead 
briskly under the direction of 
Prof. Ernest Williams of Colum- 
bia University. 

Williams sees as basic to the 
whole question the role of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
in setting and carrying out policy. 
I.C.C. policy is determined partly 
by the commission and partly by 
law. 

“I don’t think a split system of 
regulation can keep going on in- 
definitely and still meet the coun- 
try’s transportation needs,” he 
says. 

Williams feels that any deter- 
mination of a new course in 
transport policy will have to be 
authorized by Congress. He is 
working closely with experts both 
in and out of government on his 
study and hopes to have the first 
of his recommendations ready by 
next month. These will be sub- 
mitted to President Eisenhower 
in final form early next year for 
any further action the President 
sees fit. 


@In Congress, the Senate 
Commerce Committee is just get- 
ting its broad study cranked up 
under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
John P. Doyle, (Ret.), former 
chief of transportation for the 
Air Force and now a private con- 
sultant. 


Congress Must Decide 


Doyle agrees with Williams 
that Congress as the nation’s 
legislative body will have to be 
the one to decide by law the ex- 
tent of changes in national trans- 
portation policy. He has set as 
his goal for the study the deter- 
mination of these limits. 

Vice President Nixon’s Infla 
tion-Growth Committee also i 
interested in the rate question 
Staff Director W. Allen Wallis 
feels that changes in the rules to 
allow for greater rate-making 
freedom will aid in more efficient 
development and expansion of 
the transportation industry. 

Wallis’ group plans a broad 
study of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other federal 
regulatory agencies concerned 


starts, the Commerce Depart- 


with transportation. 
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November Layoffs Sure 
As Steel Stock Dwindles 


(Continued from page 1) 
in Milwaukee hit hard by the 
strike. 

Buyers were paying anywhere 
from 30¢ to 50¢ per Ib. on gray 
market transactions. The Hot- 
point Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of home appliances, said it could 
not afford to pay the extra costs 
and stopped buying gray market 
supplies—but not until after it 
had forked over about $60 above 
the mill price on 50 tons of cold 
rolled sheet. 

“The price has now gone up to 
about $235 a ton,” a Hotpoint 
official said. “And when you add 
shipping and __ transportation, 
you're paying $260. It’s too 
much.” 

N.A.P.A. steel committee 
chairman, Adolph G. Ruediger 
of Carrier Corp., said he knew 
of an offer of drawing quality 
cold rolled sheet for which the 
seller was asking $19.75/cwt, 
more than twice the normal mill 
rate. 

Ruediger said 90% of the 
members of his committee — 
steel-buying P.A.’s for leading 
firms throughout the country— 
had indicated they anticipated 
little trouble getting through 
October. 


Plugged Gaps with Subs 


“They've plugged the gaps with 
substitutions, warehouse  pur- 
chases, bartering with other com- 
panies, and gray market deals,” 
Ruediger said. “But their troubles 
will begin in November and De- 
cember no matter when the mills 
resume production.” 

“There’s_ still more trouble 
ahead,” Ruediger said, citing the 
anticipated steel mill difficulties 
in swinging back into production 
as a result of furnace damage and 
other shipment obstacles. 

(Open hearth and blast fur- 
naces often suffer extensive dam- 
age when they are cooled for a 
long shutdown. The firebrick 
linings contract, the furnace roofs 
cave in, and time-consuming and 
expensive relining jobs must be 
completed before the furnaces 
can be refired. Open hearths are 
particularly vulnerable to this 
type of damage.) 

Many steel producer salesmen 
have been busy in recent weeks 
helping to arrange barter deals 
among firms whose supplies were 
out of balance and might be 
stretched by trading off items with 
nearby firms—even competitors. 

The Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents also was re- 
ported considering setting up a 
clearing house for steel-swapping. 

As for hardship cases, there 
appeared little hope. In Cleve- 
land for instance, hard-pressed 
firms said they had been in re- 
peated contact with suppliers but 
no promises of approximate ship- 
ment dates were forthcoming. 
Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors commented that all its 
buyers know about scheduling is 
what the mills have been saying 
for weeks—orders on the books 
will be scheduled for delivery as 
they come up. 

Inland Steel’s attitude on the 
preference problem appeared 
typical. Robert M. Buddington, 
sales vice president of the big 
Midwestern producer, noted that 
when the strike began, Inland had 
third quarter orders on its book 
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covering the entire three-month 
period. Those orders had been 
accepted on an allocation basis. 

“The promised sequence of 
shipment cannot be fundamen- 
tally changed and in fact will not 
be altered for the first two or 
three weeks,” Buddington said. 

He said specification changes 
to the greatest possible extent 
will be accepted following the 
date for the tonnages on the 
books. And if Inland is con- 
vinced that a valued customer 
“is in dire need of a small ton- 
nage to complete a production 
run, we shall attempt to help if 
we can,” Buddington added. 

But in principle, Inland and 
other producers feel that they 
can’t assess the importance of a 
customer’s hardship because, 
after a lengthy strike, most cus- 
tomers will be in trouble. 

Delays in getting shipments 
rolling in sizable quantities will 
hit some pretty big manufacturers 
—headed by General Motors 
whose Chevrolet operations al- 
ready are starting to close up 
shop. 

Carrier Corp., Budd Co., 
SKF Industries, A. O. Smith are 
only a few of those anticipating 
further production scheduling 
difficulties over the next few 
weeks—regardless of _ strike’s 
end. 

A spokesman at Burroughs 
Corp. in Detroit says he figures 
the steel market “won’t get back 
to normal before the third or 
fourth quarter next year.” He 
figured low iron ore piles of some 
prime producers were down to 
only three months—‘so the 
timing of the freeze on the Great 
Lakes will be important, as ship- 
ping by other routes is more ex- 
pensive.” 


Gray Market for Bars 


The Detroit gray market has 
been dealing mainly in rein- 
forcing bars. Mark-ups on stand- 
ard structural shapes last week 
was running 1-'’2¢/lb. And a 
Detroit subcontractor for the 
city’s public library addition proj- 
ect said he was paying $16 aver- 
age premium a ton for imported 
reinforcing steel. 

Fruehauf Trailer has had diffi- 
culty stretching its stainless steel 
supplies. The company also has 
benefited from ability to substi- 
tute aluminum in some of its pro- 
duction but points out that after 
fabrication, “using aluminum 
instead of steel means a 50¢/Ib 
penalty—so we'll go back to 
using steel in the future—unless 
there’s really a whopping boost 
in steel wages.” 

The PURCHASING WEEK survey 
stressed the fact that Midwestern 
firms are by far the hardest-hit 
by steel shortages of any region 
in the country. Purchasing agents 
in the Far West and Southwest 
had far fewer complaints. 

An Alabama maker of truck 
trailers, who has had to reduce 
his payroll 20% because of ma- 
terial shortages, figures he has 
the closest line on what to expect 
from the immediate future. He 
exhibits a letter written by a steel 
producer in acknowledgement of 
his latest order: 

“We confidently expect to start 
filling new orders the fourth 
month after we resume opera- 


tions,” the missive declared. 


REWARD for 1! years of basic 
training in purchasing has 
brought Chester W. Ellingson into 
his new job as president of Reese 
Metal Weathers'rip Co., a Minne- 
apolis firm purchased last week 
by National Metal Products at 
Pittsburgh. Ellingson was direc- 
tor of purchasing-headquarters at 
Westinghouse. 


Canadian Steel 
Bulges Buffalo 


(Continued from page 1) 
inforcing bars, angles, sheets, 
wire, and other types. 

Many European steel export- 
ers arranged to ship their prod- 
ucts through Canada to Buffalo 
to avoid delays threatened by an 
East Coast longshoremen’s strike. 
A Custom brokerage firm, 
C. J. Tower & Sons, estimates 
that steel trucked here from Can- 
ada is running as much as five 
times above the pre-strike level. 
A Tower spokesman estimated 
that around 25 trucks arrive here 
daily, each carrying from 30,000 
to 40,000 Ib. of steel. 

Much steel is shipped directly 
to Buffalo through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. One local com- 
pany, the Buffalo Steel Corp., 
estimated last week it has im- 
ported roughly 25,000 tons of 
steel rails and billets from Europe 
this year. 

The company, which rerolls 
the material received from 
abroad, pointed out it bought 
foreign steel mainly because of its 
greater availability rather than 
because of the price factor. 


New Fasteners Facilities 


Santa Ana, Calif.—Cherry 
Rivet Division, Townsend Co.., 
has separated its Commercial 
Products Department from air- 
craft fastener activities with es- 
tablishment of new facilities 
here for manufacture of commer- 
cial fasteners. 


TV Auction Prices Disappointing 
Although New Technique Praised 


(Continued from page 1) 
active bidding at both ends in 
Chicago and Boston. But you 
just don’t get the same response 
price-wise.” 

Rink indicated disappointment 
at the  slightly-lower-than-pre- 
dicted prices. 

“Remoteness,” he said, “de- 
stroys all personal contact be- 
tween buyer and seller—and the 
product. There’s no machine 
right there for the buyer to drool 
over.” 

Typical prices, according to 
Rink, included $40,000 for a 
1,300-ton forging press. Some 
hammers, he said, went for some- 
where between $6,000 and 
$7,000. 

Described as one of the largest 
assortments of used aircraft forg- 
ing equipment ever offered in a 
single sale, the Boston-Chicago 
auction included more than 250 
large forges and presses up to 
1,300 tons, drop hammers, 
broaches, and grinders—most of 
which were of post-1950 vintage. 
About 200 pieces of smaller 
equipment were also sold. 


‘Real Hot Merchandise’ 


As to the long-range possibili- 
ties of video selling, Rink said: 

“It’s only good if you’ve got 
some real hot merchandise, or if 
there’s no other way to hold the 
sale. In this case, G.E. wouldn’t 
permit the auction to be held on 
the premises.” 

A scant 50 buyers were present 
in New York as the Pentagon 
auction got under way. U. S. 
Navy Commander William Ger- 
ber, in charge of the New York 
end, expressed disappointment at 
the small group. 

“We expected a couple of 
hundred to show up,” he said. 
But the big surprise, he added, 
was the high number of items 
withdrawn from the auction block 
because of low bids. 

This seemed to sum up the 
story, as government equipment, 
including heavy-construction and 
road-building machinery, ma- 
chine tools, generators, and 
other engineering supplies, was 
bringing in as low as 2-3% of 
cost, in the case of used machine 
tools in fair condition and about 
30% of the cost on unused con- 
struction equipment. 

Typical prices included $900 
for a Fairbanks-Morse diesel en- 
gine (7 cyl., 450 BHP at 1,200 
r.p.m.), $150 for a beam-type 
automatic punching and riveting 
machine (96-in. span, 3°s dia.), 


and $350 for a Leland-Gifford 
floor-type drilling machine (4 
spindle, 26-in. swing, 6-in. 
spindle travel). 

A Toledo vertical milling ma- 
chine, an Acme turret lathe, and 
a Heald grinder were taken off 
the block when bids of only $500, 
$550, and $1,000, respectively, 
were received. 

Only about a dozen New York 
bidders were present as unused 
construction equipment went up 
for sale. 

Sample prices in this category 
were $8,000 for a %4-cu. yd. ca- 
pacity crane, $9,000 for a 35- 
tph. capacity crusher, and 3,600 
for an International Harvester 
diesel-engine tractor with 8,600 
to 12,000 Ib. drawbar pull. 


Bright for Soft Goods 


Only bright spot in the day’s 
activities were soft goods, with 
such items as snow _ shoes, 
trousers, and shirts often netting 
more than 75% of cost. 

Surplus buyers expressed 
opinions of the video technique 
which ranged from wild enthusi- 
asm to total disappointment. 

Henry Modell, president of 
Modell’s Shoppers’ World, called 
TV auctioning “the greatest thing 
in the world. 

“I think this type of thing will 
spread like wild fire,” said the, 
“dream of surplus buyers.” Mo- 
dell termed his $1,300-purchase 
of a Fairbanks Morse diesel en- 
gine a “bargain.” 

One of the so-called “middle- 
men,” Ambrose P. Salmini, 
Salmini. Marine Co., Edgewater, 
N. J., disagreed: 

“You. can call me a dis- 
gruntled customer,” he said. “If 
the government is going to make 
a point of discouraging dealers 
by selling to consumers, they’re 
going to find themselves without 
any customers at all.” 

Although government spokes- 
men termed the auction a quali- 
fied “success, in that it was the 
first time we’ve ever tried this 
sort of thing,” they were frank to 
admit “if we ever do it again, 
there’d have to be some changes 
made.” 

As the big show ended, all the 
people involved raved about its 
technical success. But most were 
ready to express some displeas- 
ure in its practical value as an 
industrial ‘selling technique. 

Auctioneers claimed they were 
losing commission by being hired 
on a flat-fee basis by TV com- 
panies instead of the seller. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 


INCREASES 


Phthalic anhydride, resale, Ib. ..........cccscecececeees 


Mercury, flask, 76 lb. 


Copra, coast, ton 


REDUCTIONS 
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Ammonia, anhyd., fertilizer, tanks, ton 

2,4 Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms., crlt., Ib 

2,4 Dinitrophenol, bbls., Ib 

Piperazine, anhyd., dms., tckld., Ib 

Potassium Sulfate, agricultural, bulk, crlts., ton 


Sodium borohydride, Metal Hydrides, 5000-lbs., Ib 


$13.10 


Price Reason 


35 
$224.00 
26 
5325 
$3.10 
.15375 metal boosts 
1575 metal boosts 
$4.25 ettn. cloth up 
$4.25 cttn. cloth up 


strikes 
dock strike 
dock strike 


$19.90 Prod. econs. 
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How Ryerson helped Stainless buyer 
solve missile component problem 


Titanium stringers in stainless forged bars were recently 
creating a difficult problem for a manufacturer of mis- 
sile parts. This company’s first step in solving the 
problem: call in a Ryerson representative. 


Selection of the wrong type of stainless was found to 
be the cause of the trouble. The Ryerson man pointed 
out that stringers are inherent in Type 321 stainless 
then being used. He recommended switching to Type 
347 stainless. Result: the same stabilized corrosion 


resistance and strength—but no titanium stringers. 


This is just one more example of value-analysis team- 
work between manufacturers across the country 
and Ryerson specialists—a close association that in- 
creases the value of their metal-buying dollars. Put 
Ryerson on your value-analysis team. A discussion 
with your Ryerson I.V.B.M. specialist will show how 
you can get Increased Value in Buying Metals from 
Ryerson. 


o=\RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Member of the <Q 


1 Steel Family 


STEEL * ALUMINUM * PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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WHATS UP 
IN AERIAL POWER ? 


ITS MODERN...GOES UP FAST IN 
CONGESTED AREAS...AND ANY 
GOOD CREW CAN INSTALL IT 
WITHOUT SPECIAL TRAINING 


AND, BESIDES THE BETTER APPEARANCE 
AND STRENGTH FEATURES, ROMES 
PREASSEMBLED AERIAL CABLE GIVES 
YOU IMPROVED VOLTAGE REGULATION! 


For service to 15 kv You get your choice of two premium ozone- 
resistant insulations when you specify Rome’s aerial cable: Rozone 
(oil-base) or Rozone A (butyl-base). Rome is one of the few sup- 
pliers offering you this important latitude in cable selection. For 
complete information, contact your nearest Rome Cable salesman. 


ROME CABLE 


HERES THE JET-AGE way 
TO DISTRIBUTE POWER--ROME'S 
PREASSEMBLED AERIAL CABLE 


¢ 


CUTS TREE-TRIMMING AS MUCH AS 
60%! THAT'S BECAUSE IT TAKES THE 
GAFF OF FALLING BRANCHES MUCH 
BETTER THAN OPEN-WIRE, 
WITH FEWER OUTAGES 


= A LN 


You can tap anywhere along the line with Rome’s preassembled 
aerial cable. Lay of the conductors is reversed every five feet to 
provide slack for easiest tapping even when line is hot. 


MEET ROME CABLE Department 136 
THE Rome, New York 


MAN CT] Please send me more 
WHO’S DEDICATED information on the above. 
TO YOUR JOB 


YOUR ROME CABLE CT] | want to ‘Meet The 
SALESMAN Man” who can tell me more. 
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